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VoL. XIV 


THE MONARCH GRIZZLY. 


ww. BR. 


“There was slain the Mishe-Mokwa, 

He, the Great Bear of the mountains, 
He, the terror of the Nations.” 
—Hiawatha. 

The North American grizzly bear has 
always been, and undoubtedly always will 
be, the king of America’s wild beasts. What 
the lion is to Africa the grizzly is to Amer- 
ica, and were these two rival kings to wage 
war for the crown of Aniamldom, the grizzly 
would undoubtedly seize the throne from his 
formidable rival and reign supreme as King 
of the Wilds. 

He is found only in the western wilder- 
ness of North America, from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific Coast, and but for 
the vague rumors from Indian legends, lit- 
tle was known of him until the famous 
Lewis and Clark expedition of 1804. 

From these legends we find that the 
grizzly was a kind of war god to the In- 
dians, and right well did they know what 
was the truest test of manhood when they 
sent their young braves out to secure the 
claws of the noble beast, which was, next 
to the scalp of the enemy, the proudest orna- 
ment they could wear. From their earliest 
childhood they were taught to worship and 
fear the Great Bear, and the infant's cry 
was always stilled at the dreaded name. 


“Stilled his fretful wail by saying, 
Hush, the Naked Bear will get thee!” 


The Indians would seldom hunt the griz- 
zly unless they were ordered to do so by 
the Great Spirit through the medium of 
dreams, in which they were great believers. 
They would often nearly starve themselves 
to death in fasting, in order to dream of the 
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grizzly, and when they were visited by such 
a dream there was great rejoicing, and di- 
vers solmen ceremonies were gone through 
before proceeding on the hunt. If the dream 
did not come true, they would think the 
dreamer was ill-favored by the Great Spirit, 
while the warrior who succeeded in killing 
the bear was thought to be in especial favor, 
and was treated accordingly by the other 
members of the tribe. 

There would be extensive ceremonies be- 
fore the feast began, as the meat was con- 
sidered a sacred gift, showing the good will 
of the Great Spirit to their tribe. 

All the marriageable girls and married 
women without sons were expelled from the 
feast room, and were not permitted to even 
taste of the meat. The dogs were chained, 
for fear they might capture the bones, which 
were also considered sacred, and were 
buried beneath the fireplace after the meal. 
The meat was used as a peace offering, and 
also as a sacrifice to the sun—a divinity to 
whom the Indians often addressed them- 
selves in their needs. The council was a> 
ways held on ground covered by a grizzly 
hide; and the squaws of chiefs were the 
only women allowed to carry their pappooses 
in the sacred hide. 

Time has changed many things in the 


The Grizzly Bear (Ursus Horribilis). 
Sometimes spelled “Grisley” from the Anglo- 
Saxon word “Grisan,” meaning something 
horrible, but Lewis and Clark first gave us 
the name Grizzly, from the word “Gris,” 
meaning gray, from the grayish color of the 
hide. The grizzly also has several provincial 
titles, such as “Old Ephraim,” “silver tip,” 
“Moccasin Joe,” etc. 31 
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lives of the Indian and the inhabitants of 
the wilderness, but the grizzly remains the 
same, and he is still the proudest trophy of 
the chase for both the Indian and the white 
man. 

He exceeds by far all other American 
mammals in size, ferocity of disposition and 
muscular strength, the dan- 
gerous of our animals for either man or 
beast to encounter, man is his only 
formidable enemy. He is so feared by other 
animals that rarely will they eat the car- 
cass killed by a grizzly for fear of his re 
turning to his prey. 


and is most 


and 


Many a full-grown grizzly will weigh nine 
hundred pounds, and will measure nine feet 
from nose to tail; while Lewis and Clark tell 
of one that measured fourteen feet in length 
and weighed twelve 
stood on all fours as 
steer. 


hundred 
tall as 


and 
a full-grown 


pounds, 


® He is distinct from other bears by sev- 
eral marked characteristics, 
straightness of his forehead and muzzzle, 
the crookedness of his claws, the grizzly 
color of his hair, and his inability to climb 
trees. His eyes, which are very small, have 
no third eyelid, and have a peculiar, rest- 
less, evil glitter when he becomes aroused. 
The ears are short and rounded; the hair 
on the face is very short, but long and thick 
on the body, varying from three to six 
inches in length. The fur is coarse, and in 
color is a mixture of brown, black and white, 
varying from gray to brown, according to 
the season of the year. It is in the best 
condition in winter time, and is of a richer 


color on the bear which inhabits the deepest 
woods. 


such as the 


The fore claws are about four inches in 
length, sharp and chisel-like; the hind claws 
being pointed, more crooked, and not quite 
so long. With these formidable weapons, 
combined with his strong jaws, sharp teeth 
and tremendous strength, the grizzly can do 
frightful damage and can tear the heart 
clean out of a deer with one blow of his 
mighty paw. 

The sole of .ae foot is devoid of hair, 
and the track shows a half-human footprint 
of the whole palit: and entire heel, the toes 


of the forefeet tu.ning in. The rudimentary 
tail is almost entirely hidden by the long 


hair. His huge, ..zassive body, supported by 
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short, muscular legs, give him a _ very 
clumsy and ludicrous gait, as he goes lum- 
bering awkwardly along, with swinging 
body, rolling head and glittering eye. In 
spite of his awkwardness, however, he can 
make excellent time, especially in the woods, 
where his great strength enables him to go 
tearing through the thickest brush with the 
greatest east. His strength is almost su- 
pernatural. With a single blow of his fore- 
paw he can crush in the skull of a huge 
steer weighing a thousand pounds, and 
carry him off to his lair with no apparent 
effort, where he will devour him at a single 
meal or bury him for future use, as his in- 
clination might be. 

Insects, gophers, twigs of young trees, 
roots, berries, nuts, sweets of all kinds, 
fish, and even snakes and toads when really 
hungry, constitute the food of the grizzly. 
In berry season he will sit beside a bush, 
and with his great paws cram berries, 
leaves, branches and all into his mouth at 
a tremendous rate, until the bush is prac- 
tically demolished. 

Insects he captures by turning over huge 
logs and stones with his snout and paws, 
and greedily lapping up the startied inhabit 
ants beneath, before they fairly realize what 
has disturbed their peaceful abode. 

He is also a fisherman of no mean abil- 
ity, and knows well the season to “go a-fish- 
ing.” In the far West the salmon come up 
the small mountain streams to spawn, and 
Old Ephriam seats himself beside a stream 
and watches like a fish-hawk until he spies 
the unlucky salmon. With a quickness aston- 
ishing in so clumsy a beast, he hits the 
water a tremendous blow with his paw, 
sending the stunned salmon many feet off 
into the woods, where it is rapidly devoured 
by its greedy captor. 

In Yellowstone Park the grizzly some- 
times attacks the beehives to obtain the 
honey, of which he is passionately fond. If 
not caught in the act, he will knock over 
the hives like ten-pins, paying not the slight- 
est attention to the angry bees which swarm 
about him. After satisfying his hunger he 
will coolly lick his paws, roll over several 
times to crush the remaining bees, which 
are trying so hard to punish him, and with a 
satisfied grunt will waddle lazily away. 

The grizzly is ww carniverous, but 
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is a cannibal as well. Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt, in his book entitled “Big Game I Have 
Hunted,” tells of a grizzly in Yellowstone 
Park which came out of the woods and de 
voured a tame cub which had been tied up 
in the park as a pet. This carniverous trait 
makes the meat of the grizzly not as de- 
sirable to eat as that of the black and other 
bears. 

While preferring the deep woods as an 
abode, the grizzly is often compelled by ne 
cessity to roam the barren prairies for his 
food, and usually does so in the early morn- 
ing or late afternoon, rarely if ever hunting 
in the dead of night like the cougar or other 
beasts of prey. 

His bed is always made in the deep, little- 
penetrated brush, and is rarely found by 
man or beast. I have heard it said that be- 
fore making his bed he will go many yards 
in the direction of the wind, so that if his 
track is observed the enemy will be com- 
pelled to follow it in the direction of the 
wind, and the wily bruin, whose hearing and 
scent are very acute, will then be ready and 
waiting for his opponent. 

Like all the bear family, the grizzly hi- 
bernates in winter, the length of his retire- 
ment depending on the severity of the cli- 
mate in which he lives. If it is a cold one, 
both the male and female will retire at the 
first cold snap and stay within their lairs 
for six months. He does not go into logs or 
holes in the unbusiness-like way that the 
black bear does, but exercises great skill 
and cunning in concealing himself. Some- 
times it will be in a natural cave in the 
rocks, and sometimes in a great hole in the 
ground which he has dug. He is very care- 
ful to conceal all traces of his work, and 
therefore it is seldom that the hunter finds 
him in his winter quarters. 

The crafty Indians are sometimes able 
to discover him from the mist which hangs 
around the entrance, as the heat and breath- 
ing of the bear prevent the mouth of the 
eave from being entirely closed, however 
deep the snow may be. The Indians will 
then mercilessly kill him if he is in a stupid 
condition, as he is in very cold weather, but 
in more moderate climates he is not so eas- 
ily killed, and will come forth in a terrible 
rage at being disturbed. Frequently the In- 
dians will smoke him out by building a fire 


at the entrance to the cave, and I have 
heard it said that the bear will sometimes 
come forth angrily, beat out the fire, and 
retreat again into his den. If his lair is a 
large, natural cave, the Indian would some- 
times go boldly in with a lighted torch. This 
will blind the bear for an instant, and as 
he covers his eyes with his paws, the Indian 
will shoot and run for his life, trusting that 
his shot has reached home. 

In an exceptionally warm climate the 
male will stay out the whole year, but the 
female always hibernates in midwinter to 
bring forth her young. She has from one to 
three cubs, usually about the first of Janu- 
ary, and they are born naked and blind, if 
being about five weeks before they can see. 
The cubs remain with their mother during 
the spring and fall, and then go out and 
“hustle” for themselves. 

The grizzly is more dangerous just after 
his exit from winter quarters than at any 
other season of the year, for then he is rav- 
enously hungry, and man and beast had bet- 
ter beware. 

The only sportsmanlike way to hunt the 
grizzly is to track him down, although he is 
frequently caught in traps. The usual way 
to do this is to drag a bleeding carcass 
along for a number of yards, and then place 
a very powerful spring trap on the trail, and 
the bear, following the scent in the exact 
track, will place his foot within it. He is 
very sagacious, however, and will often 
elude all one’s efforts to trap him, and will 
use every conceivable means within his 
power to extricate himself when caught. Mr. 
Hedden, a noted trapper of Arkansas, tells 
of a black bear who, being caught in a trap 
and not being able to escape from it, 
climbed a tree in such a way that the trap 
caught in the branches; then, throwing him- 
self from the tree, his whole weight came 
suddenly upon his captured limb and tore it 
loose from the trap, and he was free. 

Dogs are often used to track him, and 
the small, cowardly cur is the best one for 
the purpose, as he runs in, nips, and runs 
away before the bear can touch him. The 
dog with strength and grit enough to attack 
the grizzly is brushed off like a fly with 
one sweep of the paw, usually with crushed 
head or body split from head to tail. 

One grizzly hunt in which I was fortunate 
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enough to participate was in Idaho with sev- 
eral cowboys and two small curs, in a place 
appropriately called “The Hole in the 
Ground.” Tracks had been discovered the 
night before, and I joined several cowboys 
early the next morning to follow them up. 
It was some time before we came upon 
tracks fresh enough to uncouple the dogs, 
and when we did they set off at a wild pace 
through the thick underbrush, yelping ex- 
citedly, and we in hot pursuit. 
overtook a good-sized 
who 


We soon 
female “silver tip,” 
through the 


was lumbering 


much hampered by 


timber, 
her young cub, which 
attacked instead of the 
We quickly surrounded her, and 
at sight of so many enemies she raised up 
to her full height and, uttering ferocious 
growls, began beating at the dogs, who took 
good care to keep out of her way. Three of 
us took careful aim at the lobe of her ear, 
and at a given signa! our three rifles cracked 
simultaneously ani four hundred pounds of 
bear fell all in a heap, dead in her tracks. 
The cub we roped, and taking him home 
built him a little cabin and chained him up 
for a pet. 

Jean Bonheur, a noted bear hunter of 
Idaho, told me of a very powerful and fe- 
rocious dog who had been known to stop 
a grizzly single-handed. He was a cross be- 
tween a Great Dane and a coyote, and was 
s0 savage that at length he had to be shot. 
I have also heard of tame bears being suc- 
cessfully trained from cubhood to hunt down 
other bears, but I cannot vouch for the 
truth of this statement: 

In the Far West a bear story is synony- 
mous with a fish story in New England, and 
I have heard many startling tales around 
the camp fire, and also many natural his- 
tory facts which I have never read about in 
Audubon; but as I cannot vouch for their 
authenticity, I will only speak of a few of 
the experiences which have been related by 
well-known men of undoubted truthfulness. 

One of the most noted encounters with a 
grizzly in the history of the whole country 
was that of Huge Glass in 1823, and the 
story has survived in oral tradition to this 
day, and was written up in the “Missouri 
Intelligence” for June, 1825. Glass was one 
of the most prominent figures in the early 
history of the Far West; a noted Indian 


the dogs wisely 
mother. 
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fighter, guide, trapper and hunter, and one 
of the shots of his day. He accom- 
panied Andrew Henry on an exploring trip 
to the Yellowstone in the capacity of guide 
and hunter. One day while hunting for food 
by himself, he came suddenly upon an enor- 
mous grizzzly and two cubs who were lying 
concealed in a dense thicket. Before he 
could escape or even raise his gun, the bear 
seized him and threw him to the ground. 
Placing her fore feet on his breast, she tore 
a mouthful of flesh from his side and tossed 
it to the cubs. In spite of the pain, Glass 
managed to get upon his feet and started to 
run. The bear caught him again, and hor- 
ribly tore his arms and shoulders with her 
great claws. Fortunately the rest of the 
party, hearing the noise, came to his assist- 
ance, and shot the near as she stood over 
her victim with bloody jaws. 

He was still alive, but so frightfully torn 
that he could not stand, and Henry ordered 
three men to stay with him until he recov- 
ered or died. These men remaimed by his 
side for five days, and then, becoming 
frightened for fear that they wouid be lost 
in the wilderness, and thinking Glass could 
live but a day or two more, they cruelly left 
him to die, not even leaving him food or his 
gun. This great determined man swore that 
he would live, if only for revenge. He pain- 
fully crawled to a brook and lay there for 
weeks, eating only berries and roots, until 
his strength partly returned. He ate in- 
sects, berries and anything to keep up his 
strength, until he came upon a buffalo which 
had been killed by wolves, which he ate 
raw, taking enough meat with him to sus- 
tain life. Later he came to a deserted In- 
dian village, where two dogs, grown wild 
from their long freedom, were still on guard. 

He staid there for three days until he 
had tamed them, when he ate them raw. 
After inconceivable hardships extending 
over many months and hundreds of miles of 
virgin forest, he reached Fort Kiown, only 
to find Henry’s men had pushed off into the 
Big Horn Mountains. Obtaining a gun, 
knife and flint, he set off the same night, 
alone and on foot m pursuit of his enemies. 
For forty days he pushed on unceasingly, 
and finally overtook Henry, where he was 
hailed as one arisen from the grave. The 
three deserters had not joined Henry, and 
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the story he told incensed the men to such 
an extent that four of them volunteered to 
accompany him in his search. Within a 
short time they were all captured by In- 
dians, and three of them were killed, Glass 
making his escape. After lying concealed 
for two weeks, he again pushed on without 
gun or food, until at last he came upon his 
enemies at Fort Kiown. The fort was be- 
ing besieged by Indians, so Glass postponed 
his revenge so that he might help the gar- 
rison defend the fort, and was killed, brave- 
ly defending the very men who had done him 
such a great and inhuman wrong. 

Last fall in Idaho, Henry Steele, a miner, 
showed me the hide of an enormous grizzly 
which he had brought from the Thunder 
Mountain district. He had found the bear 
and an Indian in a dense thicket, both dead 
within ten feet of each other, while the 
brush for many yards around was beaten 
down, showing that a fierce battle had taken 
place. The Indian’s only weapon had been 
a long knife which he had evidently used to 
great advantage, but a blow from the terri- 
ble paw of his opponent had broken every 
rib in his body, and nearly severed him in 
two. 


A bear when wounded will invariably 
take to the thick brush, and it is unwise to 
follow him there, as he is not at all encum- 
bered by it, while man is practically ren- 
dered helpless, and is at the mercy of the 
infuriated beast. 

Ancrew Sublette, one of the most noted 
bear hunters of California, with many a 
grizzly to his credit, at last met his match 
in a huge silver-tip. He owned a very pow- 
erful dog, with the best reputation of any 
bear-dog in the country, which had often 
killed black bears without the assistance of 
his master. 

A huge grizzly had been stealing cattle 
in the vicinity, and Sublette and his dog 
were called upon to hunt him down. They 
went alone, as was their custom, and soon 
came upon two great grizzlies. Nothing 
daunted, Sublette immediately fired at one 
at close range, and calling to his dog, turned 
on the other with his knife and unloaded 
gun, as it was before the days of repeaters. 
His dog responded nobly and a fierce battle, 
lasting many hours, ensued, until both bears 
were slain; but Sublette was so frightfully 
wounded that he finally died. The faithful 
dog watched constantly by the sick bed, and 
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followed to the grave, where he remained in- 


consolable, refusing food and drink, until 
death came to his relief. 
As a last extremity playing “possum” 


has been known to fool the grizzly. Audu- 
bon tells of three men who, while walking 
through the woods unarmed, came unex- 
pectedly upon a grizzly. They all took to 
their heels, but one man tripped and fell. 
Lying perfectly motionless on his face, he 
allowed the bear to smell of him and even 
roll him over, after which performance the 
bear jumped over him and continued his 
pursuit after the others. 

Another case on record tells of a man 
who, while picking berries, was suddenly 
interrupted by a grizzly, who had come for 
the same purpose. Dropping on his face 
he lay as if dead while the bear sniffed at 
him, covered him with leaves and dirt for 
future use, and turned again to his berries, 
and after eating his fill, trotted off without 
another glance at his untouched meal. 

While the grizzly will not usually attack 
a man unless he is hungry or wounded, 
there are many cases on record where he 
has done so. Audubon tells of a party of 
trappers who were seated around the camp 
fire one evening, when suddenly a grizzly 
leaped into their midst, picked up one of 
the number and quickly took to the woods 
with his victim. The other men rushed to 
his rescue with their guns, but were afraid 
to shoot for fear of hitting their companion. 
He soon called to them to do so as he was 
being crushed to death. They fired, and in- 
stantly the bear let go and made for the 
others, but they were too many for him, and 
he was at length killed. 

The grizzly is undoubtedly the hardest 
animal in all America to kill. I saw a silver- 
tip dissected in White Bird, Idaho, which 
had been shot nearly a year before, the bul- 
let having passed through the lower portion 
of the heart and clean through the body, 
and the wound had entirely healed. The 
skull and backbone are the only fatal places 
where one may be sure of dropping this 
wonderful beast, and you do not want to be 
too sure of him then. 

Several remarkable incidents are on rec- 
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ord relating to the wonderful vitality of the 
grizzly after being fairly riddled with bul- 
lets. Governor Clark tells of his exploring 
party who, coming upon a grizzly in the 
woods, immediately opened fire at him from 
all sides. Fifteen shots were fired within 
short range. The dazed animal arose to his 
full height and with bleeding mouth and glit- 
tering eyes, stood defying his enemies who 
were pumping lead into him as fast as they 
could load their guns. At length he turned 
tail, and, after leading them a chase through 
the woods, took to the river and swam half 
a mile before a bullet through his brain 
brought him low. They examined his car- 
cass and found ten balls through his body, 
four through his lungs and two through his 
heart, and yet he probably would have es- 
caped but for the last fatal shot. 

In Mr. Townsend’s “Journey Across the 
Rockies” he tells of a grizzly who came into 
his camp one afternoon and killed his horse 
with one mighty blow of his paw. The 
party surrounded him and began shooting, 
the bear rushing here and there from wher- 
ever the last shot came. Enraged and be- 
wildered, he again made for the horses, 
who, being tied and wild with fright, kicked 
furiously at him, hitting him many times in 
the head and body, and all the while the 
men were firing at him at close range. At 
last a well-directed shot in the head finished 
him, and thirty shots were found in his 
body. 

These two incidents, however, happened 
long ago, in the time when our guns and 
cartridges were far inferior to those of to- 
day, and eyen the redoubtable grizzly must 
succumb to a few well-directed shots from 
the terrible punishers which are used at 
the present time. 

The monarch grizzly is not a thing of the 
past in the Far West. He is there to-day, 
the same huge, savage, powerful beast as of 
old, roaming at large through our great rug- 
ged wilderness, disputing possession of his 
vast domains against all comers, defying man 
and beast alike, and ready at a moment’s 
notice to defend bravely, boldly, defiantly, 
his title of “King ofthe Wilds.” 
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Dall DeWeese, the great Colorado hunter, and one of his camps in the game fields of Alaska. 
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Photo of pet wolf taken in December, 1903. 


THE WOLF AS A PET. 


G. E. McCOLM. 


On the first day of April two very young 
wolves were found out on a bare spot on 
the prairie. It had rained all of the day 
before and by nightfall the storm had turned 
into a snow. But the first of April was 
bright and warm and by noon only patches 
of snow remained. It was the supposition 
of the hunters who found the baby wolves 
that the rain of the day before had flooded 
the den so the mother was obliged to bring 
her little ones out to prevent their drowning. 
Just before the hunters discovered the wolf 
pups, and but a short distance away, their 
pack of greyhounds had killed a wolf which 
proved to be their mother. In fact, it was 


by back-tracking this wolf that the young 
were discovered. Of several little ones 
found, only two were living, and these were 
placed in a warm shelter underneath a 
hunter’s coat and carried home. 

By using a baby’s bottle they were fed 
with very little difficulty and grew very fast. 
But ten days elapsed before they opened 
their eyes. The little creatures were of a 
dark brown color and possessed very wide, 
blunt noses. One could scarcely believe that 
their noses would ever grow to be long and 
slender. 

It seemed to be characteristic of the lit- 
tle fellows that when together the head of 
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one was always across the body of the other. 
If a person would change their positions 
there would be no rest until one head had 
its usual warm pillow, so only in that posi- 
tion could the two be photographed to- 
gether. 

One of the wolves died while it was yet 
small, but the other one learned to drink 
milk without the aid of a bottle, and then 
commenced to relish bread, gravy and meat. 
In pleasant weather he was kept chained in 
a grove, and before he had attained the 
age of six months he was eager to catch and 
devour any chicken, duck or goose that came 
within his reach. 

The first year of his life the wolf was a 
pleasing pet. He was as happy and playful 
as any puppy. Still, it was wise not to at- 
tempt to pet him at any time when he hap- 
pened to be eating raw fresh meat. He 
greatly appreciated a rabbit for dinner. 

The first winter his coat of fur was a 
beautiful one. He had been well fed and 
had endured no hardships. The fur of the 
wild wolf gives one no idea of what his coat 
was like; indeed, one would scarcely be- 
lieve it to belong to the same kind of ani- 
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mal. His was fine and soft and of a rich, 
light brown color, with markings of 


black that seemed to outline the shape of 
a saddle. But his fur was never so nice 
after that first winter. He has lived three 
winters and there remains on each side a 
patch of the old fur that he has never shed. 
This old fur is, of course, dull 
ugly. 

The second summer of the wolf's life a 
shepherd dog delighted in tormenting him. 
The contests were, of course, unfair, as the 
doz was free and the wolf was chained. But 
there came a time when the dog was not 
permitted to make good his escape 
victory was his. 


now and 


while 
After the wolf administered 
the one severe thrashing the shepherd dog 
bothered him no more. 

Perhaps the attacks of the dog helped 
to make this wolf cross; but with age I 
believe any pet wolf becomes treacherous. 
With the approach of the second winter this 
pet was not yet regarded as dangerous, 
when one day about a half dozen ladies went 
out to see him, the girl who lived at the 
place unfastened his chain and started to 
lead him to the porch, where his master was. 





The young wolves before their eyes were open. 
of one is across body of the other. 


Notice the head 
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Young wolf drinking milk. 


But the wolf seemed so eager to hurry on 
that his master said, “Turn him loose and let 
him come.” Instead of running directly to 
his master he bit one of the ladies. She 
stopped and remained perfectly quiet, mak- 
ing no outcry or other attempt to resist 
his attack. It is believed tnat had she dis- 
played excitement the wolf would have kept 
on fighting and severely wounded her. 

At this time the wolf was not cross to 
the members of his master’s family; but it 
was not long before it was unsafe for any 
but his master to handle him. And by the 
beginning of the third winver even his mas- 
ter did not dare to handle him. He is now 
kept chained, where he can seek shade and 
shelter under a building. At the approach 
of any person he comes charging out, eager 
to fight. His master is rather anxious .o 
know if his collar is so worn as to be in 
danger of giving way, but he does not dare 
to examine it. Should his collar break when 
he rushes at a person, that person’s life 
would certainly be in danger. His master 
realizes this and says the wolf must soon 
be killed. 

A wolf or coyote is really not a safe pet, 
some individuals being more treacherous 
than others. I know of one instance of a 
pet wolf, not more than half grown, attack- 
ing a small child and before help came the 
child was badly wounded. The wolf would 
have soon had the child killed and I believe 
the injuries did result in death. 

Although it is unwise to keep a coyote 





as a pet, yet sometimes one proves to be 
gentle during the first year of his life, and 
is a source of much interest and amuse- 
ment. 

I know of one whose cunning ways af- 
forded much pleasure to the boy who pos- 
sessed him. This one was allowed to run 
at large until he became very mean about 
killing chickens, and then he was chained. 
After that he found it necessary to resort 
to strategy to obtain a chicken. When food 
was given him he would frequently go al- 
most the length of his chain and lay it down, 
then retreat as far from it as possible and 
lie down as if too sleepy to care for it. But 
as soon as a chicken approached and com- 
menced to eat the food he was quick to 
pounce upon her and give proof of a raven- 
ous appetite. 

His master often took him with the dogs 
on a rabbit hunt, and he enjoyed both the 
sport and the rabbits as well as did the 
dogs. And one night he was privileged to 
accompany them on a ’coon hunt. No game 
was captured that night and, as they were 
nearing home, the way led through a neigh- 
born’s barnyard. Just after passing this it 
was noticed that the coyote was missing. His 
master surmised where he was and a re- 
turn to the hen house found him enjoying 
a midnight supper of chicken. After this 
repast was finished he contentedly resumed 
the return trip with the others, and was 
no doubt in better spirits than any other 
member of the weary party. 
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Out West. 


By CARROLL WHITE. 


Was ever a summer so full of delight— 

Ever a summer so happy and bright— 

As the one we spent in the untamed West, 

Where we saw Nature-land at her very best; 

When we climbed the mountain-peak up to the sky 
And watched the clouds drifting lazily by, 

When we tumbled and scrambled over the rocks, 
And tore into fragments our only frocks; 

When we wore men’s clothes and rode astride 
Out over the Continental Divide 

When we closely watched on the mountain for bear, 
Expecting, of course, we would find them there 
Was there ever a time so happy and bright 

And full of such new and such strange delight? 


Was ever there anything so sablime 

In history, fiction, or poetic rhyme 

As the wonderful sights of that wonder-land 
With its bracing air and its scenery grand; 
With its great massive rocks and gulches, too, 
Which the mountain streams are swift running through; 
The gigantic trees and the beautiful flowers 
Telling the story of Nature's powers 

The mountain peaks and the glistening snow 
Glimmering and shimmering from below, 

The clouds, azure-tinted with turquoise blue, 
And a beautiful sunset shining through. 

Were you to search the world all around, 
Where else can such thing of beauty be found? 


We are longing now to go back once more 

And do again what we did before— 

Ride the old burros, both Nipper and Red, 
And laugh at their antics to keep ahead. 

We want to go down in the heart of the earth 
And see its great storehouse of golden worth; 
And we want, most of all, to shoot a big bear— 
An ugly old grizzly with shaggy hair. 

We want to go wading barefooted again, 
Fall down and get wet, as we all did then. 

We want to sleep out ‘neath the stars so bright 
Where everything glows with a silvery light. 
We want once again to go into the West 

And do all the things that we love to do best. 
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SEVEN DAYS 


M. T. 


We were seven. There was Wheels, rep- 
resentative of the “world’s greatest four- 
track system.” We needed him. Then 
there were Trimmings, who planned “crea- 
tions” in French millinery when he wasn’t 
dieting to reduce his flesh, or going a-fishing 
to tone up his appetite; Mastigouche, who 
never forgot that he had caught the leaping 
ouananiche on the Batiskan and was now 
on his way to the woods with his pet grouch 
tied up in a bag, to drown it; Sport, who had 
been to Sky Pool before, and consequently 
dispensed wood lore, with all the assurance 
of a nature-study book, when no old guide 
was by to dispute his statements; Texas 
Jack, with a disinclination for fishing that 
was as big as his sombrero and a habit of 
early rising that made him the bane of the 
camp till after breakfast; The Limb of the 
Law, a shrewd criminal detective who was 
counted a bad man by that part of the 
city’s population which never sees daylight, 
and the Ignoramus, so called because he had 


IN TROUT CAMP. 


FRISBIE 


never caught a trout, but thought they lived 
on trees and came down at night to pick 
wintergreen berries. Later came the Pill 
Mixer, Figures, the Printer’s Devil and the 
Drummer, while the Limb, Wheels, Masti- 
gouche and Trimmings, as their several du- 
ties called them, departed; but, averaging 
us up, like the scattered family of whom the 
poet Woodsworh sings, we sill “were 
seven.” 

Our objecive point was one of the little 
mountain lakes in the heart of the Adiron- 
dack forest. We will calLit Sky Pool, as it 
is rich in trout and as yet has been over 
looked by the railroad and the tourist. A 
few chosen, carrying pack baskets, are 
guided over the trail every spring at the 
opening of the season to the cosy little camp 
which is kept full during the time of trout 
fishing. Build a summer hotel upon its 
banks, and the fishing in Sky Pool would be 
gone forever. 

Nine miles from the railway, straight 
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into the woods, part of the way over a 
broken corduroy, the rest over a pack trail 
led us, winded and perspiring, to the shanty 
of rough boards that was to be our home for 
a week. It was late Saturday afternoon 
when we arrived. By the time we had over- 
hauled our duffle, buried our night-walkers 
in a box of fresh loam and laid out our fish- 
ing tackle, there came from the cook’s end 
of the camp the most welcome announce- 
ment that ever fell on the ears of hungry 
men. It was too late for fishing that day, 
anyway, so we turned to and did justice to 
bacon and boiled potatoes—we, whose pal- 
ates had spurned but yesterday the dain- 
ties that the city markets afforded, with our 
dyspepsias, our and our spleen 
against pork forgotten, proved such valiant 
trenchermen that Cookie, Sweating and 
grumbling over his rickety, smoking range, 
shouted in a warning that somebody would 
have to go a-fishing darn quick if they were 
going to hold that gait. An hour around the 
kerosene lamp, for it was a trifle chilly out- 
side, and then into the blankets for ours, 
with the wind murmuring among the tall 
spruce and tamarack tops and the smell of 
balsam borne in through the open windows 
—with the whippoorwill’s mournful evening 


song and the lively chirping of the tree 
frogs. 


livers 


Red squirrels scampered over the 
roof, and hedgehogs muzzled the rubbish 
in the chip yard while we slept. 

Some time after 3 o’clock the tramp of 
hunting boots below and a banging on the 
stovepipe informed us that Texas Jack was 
true to his habit of greeting the morning 
sun, and it was then that his name was 
transposed, with an additional syllable sup- 
plied, which was not complimentary. 

It was the Sabbath day, he informed us, 
shouting through the cracks in the cham- 
ber floor, and we must get up and enjoy it. 
We did. There was no more sleep for us. 
But after a bath in the icy water of the lake 
and a rub-down on the frost-covered dock 
just as the morning sun rose over the wood- 
ed eastern hills, there was one at least who 
decided to emulate J. Texas and enjoy the 
best part of the day. 

Again at breakfast Cook warns us, that 
“some fishing will hef’ to be did,” and so, 
neither to treat the day with disrespect, nor 
to fall out with the cook, we do not really 
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go a’fishing, but from somewhere or other 
produce at night enough for the frying-pan, 
and a little later sit down to our first trout 
dinner in the woods. No more grumbling at 
Cookie after that. Everything we had was 
his if he wished it. We told him so. But 
all he seemed to want was approval of his 
culinary efforts. 

Monday morning Sky Pool was a lake of 
crystal, a veritable sea of glass, like that 
John saw on Patmost, though of more tran- 
scendent beauty, or else I envy the apostle 
his vision. The long, slanting rays of the 
rising sun laid clear across its surface a 
burning band, on either side of which the 
lordly pines and hemlocks stood inverted 
in the water, making at least one member of 
the party curse the laziness that decided 
him to leave his camera out of the pack 
basket. Another time he experienced the 
same regret—but of that later. 

The veteran fishermen gathered on the 
dock and discussed probabilities. If the 
“riff” comes up about 10 o’clock they may 
bite. That was all the encouragement we 
could get out of the senior guide, and so we 
waited. A little before 10 the riff came. 
Then everybody to the boats! 

The Sport was casting under a bank of 
rushes. He had already landed two half- 
pounders when J. Texas and the Ignoramus 
came blundering along the opposite side of 
the rush island. The Ignoramus was troll- 
ing (to the best of his ability) and wonder- 
ing how a strike would feel, when, biff! 
whirr! biff! whirr! 

“I’ve got one,” he shouted, in the assur- 
ance of inexperience. 

But fortune surely was with the Igno- 
ramus that day. Although he nearly upset 
the boat and tried to climb to the tip of his 
rod, the fish neither sagged nor shook itself 
free in its frequent leaps from the water, 
and, thanks to J. Texas, who maintained 
the equilibrium of the craft, and to the 
guide, who skillfully manipulated the land- 
ing net, the speckled beauty at last lay, 
bright with iridescent rainbow hues, safe 
in the bottom of the boat. Ah, never was 
fish hooked, or netted, or snared, to compare 
with the one at which the Ignoramus gazed 
in a sort of daze at his unexpected fortune. 
It was to the casual observer just an or- 
dinary fish of its kind, perhaps nine inches 
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in length, weight a scant half pound, but, 
if you please, it was his—my first trout! 
You who can never again land your first, I 
pity, with myself. You who have that 
pleasure yet in store I congratulate and 
envy. 

If I were to tell the number of fish taken 
during the six days that we fished Sky Pool 
and the two near-by ponds, I do not doubt 
that the editor of a well-known out-of-doors 
publication, who.often seems unable to dis- 
tinguish between sport and pot-hunting, 
would have us on his gridiron; but it must 
be remembered that we were seven, and one 
day nine, and that the cook and guides afso 
had to eat. There were bigger baskets than 
I dare tell of, but every fish not eaten in 
camp was taken out, and no man had over 
the law’s limit in his basket. A bit of the 
woods, a week of outdoor life, a taste of 
roughing it, work or loafing, as inclination 
prompted, warm sunshine without the fierce 
glow from the pavement, air unadulterated 
by soft coal smoke or sewer gas, the com- 
panionship of good fellows unrestrained by 
conventionality—those were worth more to 
us than all the rest. 

Anything that will draw your sedate, 
overburdened middle-aged man of business 
from the harassing cares of desk or shop, 
make him shout and frolic and splash water 
like a schoolboy, oblivious to the facts that 
stocks are dancing in Wall Street, and that 
the boundaries of empires are being shifted 
by fighting thousands on the banks of the 
Yalu; anything that will get him away from 
the telephone, the telegraph, morning pa- 
pers, the daily mail and prepared breakfast 
foods, will discount a barrelful of sermons 
or a whole system of philosophy. And that 
was what our week at Sky Pool did for us. 
Grouches were forgotten, cares buried, the 
greed for gain dispelled, and every man was 
his own simple self as nature made and God 
intended him. 

Christian names, nicknames, familiar, 
hearty slaps on the shoulder or other con- 
venient portions of the anatomy, were the 
accustomed modes of greeting, and a spirit 
of friendliness and common brotherhood 
was engendered that a handful of night- 
walkers chucked down the back of one’s 
neck or on substitution of cold tea for the 
contents of one’s especial pocket flask did 


not in the least disturb. And when Masti- 
gouche, before whom we all had been in- 
clined to walk softly, came down to break- 
fast one morning in hip boots and night- 
shirt only, declaring that to be the most 
comfortable and desirable mode of dress for 
morning wear, we felt that the spell of the 
woods was complete. 

The fish were at no time so greedy as 
to make casting poor sport or to rob the 
efforts of our fishermen of the element of 
chance. One afternoon, indeed, the Sport, 
most industrious and skillful 
came to the dock with deep disgust de- 
picted in his face and attitude, and an- 
nounced himself “skunked.’’ But before the 
week ended the majority were fishing only 
for the frying pan. The fun about camp was 
not diminished, however. 

It reached its highest point the night 
that Trimmings sold Mastigouche a ham 
that carried express charges of $9.75 and the 
victim learned where that particular cut of 
pork came from without turning a hair. The 
laughter had died down, and a moment of 
such silence as the woods only afford fol- 
lowed. J. Texas sat in the doorway, tilted 
back at a comfortable angle, and others 
loafed, in characteriste attitudes, about the 
fire. A measured tramp of feet was heard 
on the porch, and everybody was attention. 
Who was the visitor? 

The muzzle of a Winchester appeared in 
the doorway, followed by Wheels, 
absence had not been noticed, very erect 
and soldierly. He stooped and whispered 
in the ear of Texas. 

“The scout reports that he has seen signs 
of Indians,” Texas informed us, and the 
patrol resumed. Soon, in breathless whis- 
per, the scout announced, “I hear feet 
prints!” And a moment later a single shot 
rang out on the still night air. A brief 
scuffle, and Wheels, hatless, coatless, with 
a big bowie knife between his teeth, 
crawled to the door and fell, exhausted, 
with his head upon the sill. 

Sport for sensible, grown-up men? Ah, 
you must remember we were no longer 
sensible or grown-ups, but boys again, with 
Nick Carter stories in our pockets and a 
whipping awaiting us in the woodshed. 
We had reverted to the original type. 

Other evening entertainments consisted 


of anglers, 


whose 
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Hank Mullin at the paddle. 


of “floating” for hedgehogs, and numbers 
of these destructive beasts fell before the 
deadly Colt’s automatic of Figures, who was 
the sure shot of the party. Once a deer 
was sighted, “not thirty feet away,” offering 
a beautiful target as he cropped the lily 
pads, but sportmanship and a wholesome re- 
spect for the game law stayed the trigger. 
The boat was paddled on, leaving the splen- 
did young buck to the enjoyment of his sup- 
per. 
Still 


stories 


other evenings were beguiled by 
of wild life recounted by “Hank” 
Mullin, veteran woodsman, guide and bear 
hunter, who, in his younger days, spent nine 
years in pursuit of fur skins in northern 
Canada, on the “height of land” above 
Georgian Bay, and who is now dictating to 
his daughter a volume of his experiences 
with big game that should be of most in- 
tense interest to every sportsman and lover 
of the woods. 

By special favor, Mullin, who is now a 
steamboat pilot on Cranberry Lake, con- 
sented to cook and guide for our party dur- 
ing the week in camp. Modest and very 
reticent, it was not until he became well 
acquainted that we were able to win from 
him the stories that we coveted, but one 


night Texas, who has an ingratiating man- 


ner, tackled him and drew out the fact that 
237 bears, 297 moose, two caribou and over 
one thousand deer have forfeited their lives 
to Mullin’s skill. This mighty Nimrod’s 
full name is Henry N. Mullin, and his 
father before him, also Henry Mullin, was 
a famous woodsman, who contributed his 
name to the geography of Northern New 
York. ‘The extensive Mullin Marshes, well 
known of hunters, were called after him. 

Mullin, Junior, was born 53 years ago, 
near the village of Carthage, N. Y., and led 
the rather adventurous life of a hunter and 
trapper’s son during his childhood. At thir- 
teen he killed his first deer, with a rifle, and 
after that the fever was on him. He was 
not yet of age when he made his first incur- 
sion into the Canadian wilds, which so ap- 
pealed to him that he remained, leading the 
life of a forest trapper for nine years. 

His prowess with big game is so gener- 
ally recognized that when a big black she 
bear began carrying off fat pigs and robbing 
hen roosts in the neighborhood of Harris- 
ville two or three. years ago, and none of 
the local hunters were successful, Mullin 


was sent for. It is a matter of record that 
Mullin, after tracking the beast two days 
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and sleeping nights on the trail, finally 
came upon her, “denned up” in a big hollow 
tree, and challenged her to combat. Per- 
haps the story is best told in his own words: 

“I give a knock on the hollow tree with 
the butt of my gun and says: ‘Come out 
here, old lady; you got callers.’ But she 
paid no attention to anything I said. So I 
run in my arm, catched a-holt of her hair, 
and gave it a good sharp yank. She only 
grunted. I reached in fu’ther, got a-holt of 
her leg, and give it a twist. Then she b’iled 
out. 

“I had no weeping but a single-barrel, 
small-bore, muzzle-loader shotgun, but I 
had drawed the shot and put in a ball. When 
she come b’iling out I let her have it, but, 
Lordy! that didn’t stop her for a minute. 
She was so close I could feel her ill-smell- 
ing breath in my face, and all I could do was 
to ram the muzzle into her mouth. She 
chawed on that awhile and then tumbled 
over.. She weighed four hundred.” 

The stories of the bear he fought with 
the hatchet, of the bull moose he shot in 
the dark, of his adventure with the bear and 
the French cook and of the baby moose that 
mistook him for their mother, with scores 
of other equally interesting yarns, might be 
told here; but they are his meat and will 
be told in his forthcoming book. We al- 
ternately roared with laughter and held our 
breath in suspense as he related them in 
his quaint, even tone, indicating directions 
with the stem of his black pipe. That he 
was a good cook and could cast a noble fly 
we can vouch; also, that he was gentle 
mannered as a woman and no boaster. Long 


life to him, and success to his literary ef- 
forts! 


The days of our stay on the rim of Sky 
Pool fled all too soon. 

“I’ve caught ’em up on the 
pounds bigger than these,” said 
che, “and then seen them rot 
couldn't 


Batiskan 
Mastigou- 
because we 
use ’em or give them away, but 
I never had such a week’s sport in all my 
life. I feel twenty years younger,” and he 
grinned with pure joy behind 
growth of grizzled beard. 

“Been camping forty times,’ said Trim- 
mings, “but never had better eating.” 

“Not a handful of fur rubbed the wrong 
way on anybody’s back. Never saw any- 
thing like it,” was the comment of J. Texas. 

Then the Pill Mixer broke in: “Lord! I 
wish I could stay a year.” 

But all things must come to an end, and 
so duffle was packed in the evening and 
preparations made for early departure. Day- 
light saw us hitting the trail for the long 
walk back to civilization, represented by a 
watertank station in the heart of the wild 
country where we took the train. 

Nearing the station, all noticed a plump 
shoat wallowing through a slough, and all 
passed on except the Pill Mixer and the 
Cook. It may have been the odor of drugs 
or perhaps the smell of dishwater, but as 
the two stragglers neared the depot they 
were greeted with shouts of laughter, and, 
looking around to ascertain the cause, dis- 
covered Piggy, puffing like a steam engine 
along their trail and grunting hopefully 
every time he got wind of them. That was 
when I wished again for the missing camera. 
I would have given the price of the trip for 
that picture, and I would have labelled it, 
‘Bringing him home alive.” 


a week’s 
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WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO 


DR. CHAS. S. 


The other day it occurred to me that it 
would be a good stroke of business for some 
physician to write down a few simple rules, 
easily followed, for the guidance of persons 
who may become injured while in the woods 
and far from medical aid. I cast about in 
my mind for some brother practitioner who 
possessed the necessary ability to construct 
such an article, but none presented himself 
just at that time. Then along came that 
same tempter that exercised his wiles upon 
our historic parents in a certain famous 
garden in the long-time past and said unto 
me, “And why not thou?” That was all that 
seemed necessary. I fell, and it seemed to 
require as little persuasion to accomplish 
my fall as it did that of our original mother 
aforetime. This shows that human nature 
has not much changed with the lapse of 
centuries. As a foreword I desire to admit 
my lack of inability to write learnedly upon 
this topic, and evervything that I will say 
is the result of years of backwoods surgery 
where appliances and procedures had to be 
formulated upon the spot. There are num- 
berless works upon “First Aid to the In- 
jured,” but my experience with them has 
been that they are all predicated upon the 
assumption that the person rendering the 
aid has at his disposal a complete armamen- 
tarium chirirgacum. Such, however, is not 
usually the case. The average woods loafer 
would not know a spica bandage from a 
conic section if he saw one coming down the 
trail. The femoral artery would be about 
as much Greek to him as the problems of 
Euclid. Then what could be more nonsensi 
cal than to tell all about the anatomy of the 
human system and the different modes of 
treating its injuries scientifically when there 
is no surgeon handy to carry them out? 

This theme will be nothing if it is not 
simple. First, because I am unable to write 
an ultra-scientific treatise upon wounds; 
second, because it would be useless to you 
after it was written. I will attempt to touch 
only upon the class of injuries that are most 
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commonly met with in the hills. Those that 
cost the death of nine-tenths of all the lives 
lost by accident. The vast majority of all 
the accidents happening in the woods are 
caused by gross carelessness and would not 
happen if people would exercise even mod- 
erate caution. Michigan has a law making 
it a criminal offense for one man to shoot 
another, even by accident. This is a law 
that I trust the other states will soon fol- 
low. As a result it has been some time since 
a man was killed accidentally by being mis- 
taken for an animal. A man does not re- 
semble a deer or bear in any particular, and 
the man who shoots at you for an animal 
is a criminal. 

In the start I want to tell you what to 
take into the woods with you in the way 
of medicines and surgical appliances. You 
will no doubt be surprised at the simplicity 
of it, but nothing more has been my out- 
fit for several years in the great forests 
of the Northwest. One hundred bichloride 
of mercury tablets (blue), half dozen as- 
sorted bandages (rolled), four ounces of 
reolin in a screw-capped bottle, five yards 
of ten per cent. iodoform gauze, a spool of 
two-inch moleskin adhesive plaster, a skein 
of No. 6 surgeon’s silk, a half ounce of 
iodosyl (if you are going into a snake coun- 
try you might carry along a stick of silver 
nitrate kept carefully concealed from the 
light in a blue bottle). Now buy two or 
three pairs of stout haemostatic forceps, a 
yard of good-sized rubber tubing, a dozen 
assorted surgeon’s needles. 

The first and most important rule that I 
want you to observe is expressed in the 
words, “Never get rattled.” More lives have 
been lost by people losing their heads than 
from any other source. An accident that 
may be a trivial matter if attended intelli- 
gently may terminate fatally through excite- 
ment. Take as an illustration, a man in 
cutting wood for the camp fire sets the ax 
into the instep. An instant’s pause, then 
the blood comes welling up in a red tide. 
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He hobbles to the camp, pulls off his shoe 
and sees the livid gash with the blood pour- 
ing out of it in a most disconcerting man- 
ner. Right there he loses his head. Keep 
cool. Take a good long look at the wound 
and if the blood is coming in a steady stream 
and is not bright scarlet there is very little 
immediate danger. The man will not die 
from hemorrhage. Get out your bandage 
and gauze. Wash the wound out with hot 
water in which has been dissolved one of the 
blue tablets. Clap on a good heavy pad of 
gauze and bandage it snugly. In a very 
few minutes the blood has ceased flowing, 
if indeed it has not already done so. The 
only thing then to do is, if you desire to do 
so, sew it up with the silk and keep it 
clean until nature has done her work. If 
you do not desire to suture it up you may 
let it heal as an open wound. Be particu- 
larly careful, however, to always keep the 
wound clean and sweet by repeated wash- 
ings, with either creolin or bichloride. If, 
on the other hand, the blood from the cut 
comes jetting from the wound in a bright 
red stream with every pulsation of the 
heart that is an indication that an artery is 
severed and prompt work is necessary. 
Take the rubber tubing and draw it tightly 
about the limb above the wound. Now clean 
out all the blood and with a pair of the 
haemostatic forceps in your hand loosen the 
rubber a little. Somewhere in the bottom 
of the wound you will see a tiny tube sud- 
denly shoot out a jet of blood. Immediately 
grasp this between the jaws of the forceps 
and close down, locking them on. You may 
now take off the tubing entirely. If you wish 
you may allow the forceps to remain in 
place for ten or fifteen minutes, then when 
you take them off the vessel will in all 
probability be closed and will not bleed any 
more. Some of the larger ones will not 
stop by this procedure, however, and it be- 
comes necessary to ligature them. This is 
a very simple matter when rightly under- 
stood. Cut off a piece of your silk about 
six inches in length and tie it loosely about 
your forceps below the handles. Now put 
your two fore fingers on either side of the 
knot above and as an assitant pulls upward 
on the forceps to stretch the artery, slip 
the knot downward over the jaws of the 
forceps and tighten. Right here I want to 
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tell you about tying a ligature. If you will 
turn the ends under twice it will not slip. 
In other words, tie two knots in the liga 
ture before tightening. In three or four 
days you may take hold of the end of the 
ligature hanging out of the angle of the 
wound and pull it away without danger of 
setting up another hemorrhage. 

This brings us to the sewing up of a 
wound. To begin with, it is worse than use- 
less to sew up a dirty wound. Always clean 
it out thoroughly before doing so. Allow the 
water to flow through the cut for at least 
five minutes just as hot as can be borne. 
Of course you will always dissolve one or 
more of the tablets in the water; that goes 
without saying. Then thread what we call 
a half-curved needle and start in at the up- 
per end of the wound about half an inch 
from the edge, pass your needle down, mak- 
ing it emerge into the wound at the bot- 
tom; now make it enter the flesh again, 
coming out upon the other side a like dis- 
tance from the cut. Bring the edges of the 
cut snugly together and tie. Put your 
stitches in about an inch apart. Be sure 
that the skin on either side of the wound 
touches. It will heal much more kindly. 
After dressing the wound with a liberal ap- 
plication of iodosyl and a thick pad of gauze 
do not disturb it for at least four days. By 
that time it will have begun to heal nicely 
and at the end of a week you may remove 
the sutures by cutting them across at the 
knot and pulling them out, being careful 
not to attempt to pull the knot end through 
the flesh. 

Burns are classified into three degrees. 
Burns of the second degree will only inter- 
est us from the fact that they constitute 
practically all the burns that will be experi- 
enced in the woods. A burn of the second 
degree will form a blister. Slit up the skin 
with a sharp knife or a pair of scissors and 
allow the accumulated serum to escape. Do 
not remove the skin, but allow it to sink 
back upon the burned surface. It is already 
clean beneath it and if you attempt to cut 
it away you are liable to carry infection into 
the burned surface. Prepare a rather strong 
solution of creolin and wash the burned 
spot well. Now smear some gauze well over 
with fresh tallow and place it directly in 
contact with the wound. Another pad of 
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gauze and a bandage over it all will exclude 
the air and the burn will heal. 

I now approach that part of the subject 
hardest to talk about, namely, gunshot 
wounds. By far the larger part of surgeons 
now advocate a procedure of masterly inac- 
tivity in dealing with wounds of this charac. 
ter. Let me advise you to follow this advice. 
If a person gets shot, first examine the 
wound carefully and note the character of 
the bleeding; if steady let it bleed for a 
time. That will serve to wash out the sep- 
tic material if any there be and materially 


assist in the healing. If it comes in jets and 


the wound is located so that you may, put 
on your rubber tournequit and compress the 
artery until the blood ceases. This will not 
require usually very long as the ends of 
the vessels are usually torn and will clot 
very rapidly. After controlling the blood 
examine the wound for pieces of clothing, 
and if found remove them. Aside from this 
you should do nothing but dress the wound 
with the bi-chloride solution. If a man is 
shot in the lungs you should be able to tell 
it. He will cough a good deal and the spu- 
tum will be bloody froth. If a man is shot 
in the intestines or stomach there will be 
a great deal of vomiting and he will get 
very pale, with much prostration. In either 
case you will be able to do for him very 
little. Simply keep the wound dressed with 
an asceptic dressing and procure aid as soon 
as possible. Never attempt to cut a ball 
out. No matter if it is just beneath the sur- 
face do not molest it. By so doing you in- 
variably give opening for the invasion of 
septic bacteria. Usually a ball is not poi- 
sonous and will do very little harm if left 
alone. Gunshot wounds are the most trying 
to those who have to take charge of them. 
The most sensible thing to do when there 
are several in the party is to start one of 
the number out for assistance while the 
others constructed a litter and follow on 
after. A litter may be made very easily and 
quickly as follows: Cut down a cedar tree 
about eighteen inches in diameter and peel 
off the bark clear around it for about seven 
feet. Take this bark cradle and spread it 
at each end by putting a half-round piece 
of wood in each end. This will form a 
trough. Now fill this trough about half full 
of moss and lay over it a blanket. Cut two 
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small poles some two or three feet longer 
than the cradle so formed and lash them 
to either side, allowing the ends to project 
beyond the ends of the cradle. Lay your 
patient in this and two men can shoulder 
the whole thing with the ends of the poles 
resting on the shoulders and carry it with 
a great deal of ease and without your pa- 
tient rolling around, as he would if lying 
upon a flat surface. * 

Fractures will in all likelihood be a “bete 
noir’ to most of you. The advice is, of 
course, “set the bone,” but the thing is to 
keep it “set.” There is-no one who cannot 
set a bone if they only think so, but after 
doing so it is quite a difficult task to retain 
it in position. I recall in my last year in 
college, after our old professor of surgery 
had lectured to us about a month on frac- 
tures and the methods of reducing them, he 
wound up by saying, “This, young gentle- 
men, concludes the subject of fractures. 
There is only one more bit of advice I would 
give you. When you are called to a case 
of fracture, let the other fellow go.” 

How to tell a fracture when you see it: 
There are no ironclad rules for detecting 
fractures. These few points may help. 
When the patient himself is in doubt about 
whether the bone is broken or not it usu- 
ally is not. Take the two ends of the bone 
in either hand and slightly saw them in your 
hands. If there is a fracture you will feel 
a distinct grating sensation. Now run 
your finger down along the bone and you 
will feel a spot where the normal contour 
of the bone is interrupted; that is the point 
of fracture. The best temporary splint that 
I ever saw is made just as you made the 
litter for your other man. Cut down a small 
cedar and peel it. Cut off a section of the 
bark long enough to reach beyond the two 
adjacent joints. Cut holes in it for the 
bony prominences and pad it well, using an 
old woolen shirt or any soft cloth that is 
handy. Envelope the limb in this case and 
have one man pull upon the extremity of the 
limb. Now feel along the bone until the 
two ends seem to be smooth. It does not 
require a horse to pull the limb back into 
place, please remember that. A_ steady 
pressure, about such as is required to lift 
a fifty-pound sack of flour, will in a few 
minutes cause the tendons to relax and the 
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bones become apposed. Once it is in place 
tighten up the casing around the limb by 
passing a series of bandages around it quite 
snugly. If it is a leg that is fractured you 
will have to keep you man on his back 
something like four weeks before allowing 
him to stand up. After a few days the cas- 
ing will become loosened from the sub- 
sidence of the inflammation. Then you will 
have to shave off a strip of the bark, making 
it smaller, and again tighten it up on the 
limb. 

Dislocations will be principally of the 
shoulder. Lay the patient upon his back 
with the chest and arms bare. Take off 
your shoe and sit down beside him on the 
injured side. Grasp firmly the hand of the 
injured arm and rotate it sharply from the 
body. Place the one of your feet nearest 
to his body into his armpit, pushing your 
heei well up and thereby carrying his 
shoulder higher than the other one. Now 
push sharply upward with your foot, at the 
same time pulling downward upon his arm 
and turning the arm toward his body. If 
he is very muscular it will be necessary for 
you to continue this traction for some little 
time until you overcome the contraction of 
the tendons. You will feel the bone slip 
into place with a decided jar. Bathe the 
arm in cold water for a few days and keep 
it at rest will be all that is necessary to ac- 
complish a cure. Fingers can be reduced 
by throwing around them what we boys used 
to call the “devil’s half hitch.” One man 
pulling on the hitch while another steadies 
the arm. 

A great many of the western states 
abound in rattlesnakes. A rattlesnake is 
not a very dangerous bird if he is let alone. 
It was no uncommon thing in the old days 
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upon the range to get up in the morning 
with several of them bunking in your blan- 
kets. We were careful not to step upon 
them or feed them tobacco out of a spoon. 
Given ten feet of sea room and a rattlesnake 
will attend to his own business. One might 
get bitten, however, and it is better to be pre- 
pared. I am glad that the old gray-headed 
idea about whiskey being an antidote for 
snake bites is finding its grave along with 
other time-honored superstitions. Whiskey 
has no more effect upon a snake bite than 
has cold water. In the first place the aver- 
age bite of a snake is not fatal. It is very 
evident, if you pause to reflect, that you 
never saw a dog die from one. And a dog 
has far less blood than we have. Still, it is 
an unpleasant thing and one does run the 
chance of dying from it. If on a limb, band- 
age it tightly between the body and the 
bite. Once in fifteen minutes loosen the 
bandage slightly and allow some of the 
blood to flow back into the body. In this 
way the poison will be gradually introduced 
into the system and the elements will be en- 
abled to destroy it. Always lay the wound 
open by making an X incision down about 
half an inch across the bite and sear it out 
thoroughly with silver nitrate. If you should 
chance to have with you some potassiom 
permanganate fill the cut full of the crys- 
tals and clap on your bandage and let them 
dissolve. This is the logical treatment for 
snake bit and the one that has the sanction 
of the medical! fraternity. 

I realize the utter inefficiency of this ar- 
ticle. I know that there are many things 
that I have left untold, but I trust that what 
I have said will be of some assistance to 
some of you in your sojourns in the wilder- 
ness this summer and fall. 
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The red-head when migrating most often 
fly in the higher stratas of the air currents 
and have been observed by investigators to 
pass over the earth at a height that re- 
quired the aid of a powerful glass, and mov- 
ing at the most rapid velocity. But when 
passing a small lake or pond, if they sud- 
denly conclude they want a drink they do 
not mince about getting down, and describe 
a very small circle and corkscrew them- 
selves to the water. But at other times if 
they are flying low they will skim just above 
the surface not more than five feet, and 














THE RED-HEAD AND MALLARD. 


W. SHULTS. 


without any circling or surveying strike the 
water near your decoys with such force that 
they will slide forward ten or fifteen feet 
and immediately bunch together, which gives 
the pot hunter an opportunity to bag the 
whole flock, which generally consists of 
from seven to ten. If the shooter kills half 
of the flock with the first two barrels the 
remainder will probably not go more than 
a hundred yards or so, when they will sud- 
denly turn and, seeing their companions 
struggling in the water, will return to the 
spot where their friends lost their lives, 





“They will strike the water with such force that they will 


slide forward ten or fifteen feet.’ 
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which gives the shooter ‘the opportunity to 
exterminate them, when none but the 
hunter is left to tell the story. 

This want of shyness and apparent care- 
lessness can only be accounted for by the 
fact that the red-head is an open water duck 
and feeds and roosts at long distances from 
shore and seldom comes in close contact 
with man. This bird is classed among the 
very best for table use and is nearly always 
found in good condition both fall and 
spring. When you examine his plump body 
and small wings you are astonished at the 
great speed with which he splits the air, go- 
ing at the most remarkable gait of any bird 
that flies. When migrating their course 
is perfectly straight and their small wings 
beat the air with such rapidity that the 
wing can scarcely be seen. This duck never 
migrates in a triangle or V shape, but the 
flock is bunched close, thereby enabling the 
clever hunter to recognize them with unerr- 
ing precision as far as they can be seen. 

The red-head does not tarry long on the 
ponds and small lakes of the western states. 
He only drops down occasionally for drink 
and rest when on his migratory flight, for he 
likes rather large bodies of water, for there 
he finds food best suited to his taste. He 
finds a plant growing in deep lakes, and 
will dive thirty or more feet and break the 
plant from its mooring when both duck and 
plant come to the surfece, when this suc- 
culent morsel will be greedily devoured by 
the flock. On the feeding bround will be 
found the canvasback often in eugal num- 
bers living off the labor of the red-head. He 
eats with a similar appetite, but we won't 
dive for it. If I was a red-head I wouldn’t 
stand for it. They seem to know that part 
of the lake where the food is most abundant. 
In the fall, when the food is prime and plen- 
tiful, they are not seen in small flocks of 
eight or ten, but in hundreds and generally 
a mile or more from shore. After taking 
this food for a few weeks the flesh takes on 
the flavor of the plant and causes them to 
be sought after by epicures. 

The mallard’s wariness can be accounted 
for by the fact that he is strictly an inland 
duck, inhabiting sloughs, bogs and small 
bays and streams, and during their breed- 
ing season they rely nearly as much on 
skulking as flight for safety. He differs 
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greatly from the red-head, and in fact most 
any other duck. His language is peculiarly 
mallard, and during the breeding season 
each drake is a Chesterfield; he not only 
bows and scrapes to his mate, but to the 
whole family. At this time he is not only 
polite, but jealous and pugnacious as a bull- 
dog. 

Their food consists of almost anything 
eaten by fowl or animal. He has in spring 
a predilection for crawfish and small frogs, 
but will take a toad or dead minnow if hun- 
gry. While the wings of the mallard are 
long and strong, his flight is much slower 
than many other ducks. When surprised he 
does not start at an angle that will get him 
out of danger quickly, but he towers rapid- 
ly for possibly fifty feet or more, when he 
will suddenly dart off at a right angle to a 
place of safety. He is no eight-hour-a-day 
bird, but is up at the first streak of dawn and 
ready for business, and seldom returns to 
the roost until all other ducks are settled 
for the night. While the mallard will some- 
for the night, while the mallard will some- 
times do a foolish trick and get shot, every 
sportsman must acknowledge that he is 
wary in the extreme. I have by my pres- 
ence on shore frightened a flock of mallards 
and when they were out of sight gone to the 
very spot vacated by them and put out as 
decoys six or eight of my live wild mal- 
lards, hide myself, expecting them to return 
in detachments which occasionally they 
would do, but instead of mistaking my de- 
coys for some of their comrades who had 
preceded them on the return and be sociable, 
they would be as wary and suspicious as 
new comers, and on such occasions I have 
seen them circle and survey so long while 
my neck was twisting that it was a question 
which would happen first, I get a shot or 
my head drop off. But when they do con- 
clude to light the act is totally unlike the 
red-head, for there seems to be a studied 
method, as they deploy themselves so each 
can have the proper use of his wings, when 
they seem to stand erect in the air, tips of 
wings raised very high, heads bent forward, 
feet and legs stretched downward, and after 
a few moments’ suspension they carefully 
descend as if afraid of breaking something. 

According to the log book of our club 
the red-head passes north over our state 
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“When they conclude to alight the act is a s tudied method.” 


three days either way from St. Patrick’s 
Day, March 17th, and his return south be- 
tween the 19th and 26th of October. 

The great flight of mallards for the north 


reaches Kansas, ordinarily, the two first 
weeks of March and returns the first week 
of November, and some stay until lakes and 
streams are closed with ice. 


A DUCK HUNT. 


Meester Ayditor: 


Ay yoost ban en may voodshed kicking 
may pants to death. Ay tank Ay ban bigger 
fool as may brudder Henning en nay ban 
useless. 

Lats morning Ay skall tak may gun en 
gone down bay lekshore for hunt some 
ducks. En Ay see whole pile big fat fellers, 
en Ay mek big sneak for gat close by up. 
Bay-em-bay Ay tank Ay batter tek shot, en 
Ay lat hem go—en Yiminy Cracker! Ay kill 
das whole flock! 

Val, you bat Ay ban down vadin’ in 


after may ducks pooty qvick! Ay yoost grab 
von beeg faller ven some faller hay yell out 
lak saxty: 

“Gat cut en dere, you Swede, or Ay tak 
potshot cn you!” 

Val, Ay skall vade out again pootty fast 
lak streak grease lightning, an hay tal may 
what for Ay vant to monkey vid hem decoys. 
Ay say Ay tank Ay ban shooting ducks, en 
hay say Ay batter get big viggle on may af 
Ay don’t vant may frame bent. Val, Ay 
did, too! Yours, 


OLE OLSEN (Alias N. H. Crowell). 























NATURE STUDIES. 


Chapter 1V.—The Minute In Nature. 


LIZZIE FLEMING THRASHER. 


“O brother, do come and look at these 
little green flies on the palm tree!” 

It was the same child, grown older. Win- 
ter with its frost and snow, its cold and 
storms, had held sway and gone. A new 
year had been born, and all nature was look- 
ing fresh and fair, in her robe of tender 
green. The golden dandelion was luring bee 
and butterfly; birds were busy with their 
household cares, while in shady fence cor- 
ners the blue violet was lifting her modest 
head. The glades in the woods were car- 
peted with the delicate spring-beauty and 
squirrel-corn, while the wake-robin and 
painted trilllum swung gently in the south 
breeze. The air was heavy with the scent 
of thousands of flowers. The brook babbled 
merrily; all. nature seemed rejoicing. The 
two children had been for a long ramble in 
the woods and were now resting beneath the 
plum tree on the lawn. 

“Those are aphis, Margaret. Here comes 
mother; let us ask her about them.” 

The woman drew near to the children, 
and, handing them a glass, bade them watch 
the aphis. 

“Why, mother, look at those ants. Look 
quick; they are stroking the aphis, and the 
leaf is all sticky,” said the child. 

“Yes,” said the boy, “and the ants are 
eating the sticky fluid. What is it, mother, 
and where does it come from?” 

“That fluid is called ‘honey-dew,’” she 
answered. “The aphis live on the juice of 
the leaves, and in turn, give off a sweetish 
substance from two little glands, placed 
one on each side of the body. The ants are 
very fond of this honey-dew, and often stroke 
the aphis with their antenae, or feelers, 
that they may give it off more freely. Watch 
closely and you may see the ants tak- 
ing it from the little glands.” 

“Do ants never hurt the aphis, mother?” 

“No; ants have been known to take the 
aphis into their homes, and tend them with 
the same care that we bestow upon cows. 
In fact, the aphis holds the same relation 


to the ant that the cow does to us. There 
is something that destroys the aphis,” said 
she, pointing to a little black and red beetle. 

“Why, that’s a lady-bug,” said the child, 
“Lady-bug, lady-bug, fly away home.” 

“What does the lady-bug do to 
mother?” 

“She feeds on their eggs aua their young. 
A number of lady-bugs will rid a tree or a 
plant of aphis as effectively as tobacco, and 
with less harmful results, as it is Nature’s 
way ”’ 

“Why do we never see aphis on trees 
in the fields and woods?” 

“There are more birds there; they are 
great insect destroyers. Do you remember 
when this plum tree was in blossom, how the 
Baltimore oriole, in his brilliant. plumage 
and the pretty yellow warblers busied them- 
selves, hopping about from branch to 
branch, peering under every twig and explor- 
ing the blossoms. Their quick eyes detect, 
and the sharp bill drags forth and destroys 
the tiny creatures; singly, insignificant; col- 
lectively, a scourge.” 

“My pretty little chickadees, too,” said 
the child. “You remember, mother, how, 
sometimes, they would be on the under part 
of a limb, with their backs to the ground, 
picking away so busily, and they looked at 
me with their bright eyes and would let me 
come quite close.” 

“Yes; the chickadees are very friendly 
birds.” 

“How do the aphis kill the leaves? See, 
they turn yellow, and drop off. Look, 
mcther,” said she, and she slipped one hand 
into her mother’s, and pointed with the 
other to some leaves lying on the grass. 

“Why,” said the boy,” the sap in the leaf 
is what blood is to you; it’s life. If a lot of 
mosquitoes were to suck the blood 
you, you would die.” 

“I don’t like mosquitoes; 
raise big lumps on me.” 

“It is not the bite that raises the lump,” 
their mother explained. “When the mos- 
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quito inserts its bill to suck up blood, a 
fluid passes from this tube into the flesh; 
this is poisonous to some people and causes 
an irritation which often produces a swell- 
ing.” 

“Those aphis are so small, mother, sure- 
ly they are the smallest of living creatures.” 

“You are fond of riddles, I will give you 
one which I read the other day. ‘Taking 
the largest of living animals, and the small- 
est, tell me which is midway hetween the 
two?’” 

“A man,” said the boy. 

“A horse,” answered the child. 

The woman shook her head. “Guess 
again. 

“No, mother; you tell us.” 

“Well, it is the house-fiy.” 

“Mother!” said both in one breath. 

“Yes; learned men tell us that there are 
animals as much smaller than the house- 
fly, as it is smaller than the elephant.” 

“Do tell us about them! Where do they 
live, and of what possible use can such lit- 
tle animals be?” 

“What a variety of questions! Well, if 
I am to tell you about these tiny creatures, 
with big names, we might as well be com- 
fortable,” so she seated herself in a garden- 
chair. Garnet threw himself into a ham- 
mock, while Margaret sat on the grass at 
her mother’s feet and began weaving a 
chain out of her dandelions. 

“Well, these small animals live in the 
ocean. When the Atlantic cable was being 
laid, many learned men were anxious to 
know something about the bottem of the 
ocean; so they undertook to study every- 
thing pertaining to the subject. It would 
take too long to tell you how, step by step, 
they acquired the knowledge which is now 
made public. What would you think of a 
brick house so small that several of them, 
if fastened together, would pass through the 
eye of the smallest sewing needle?” 

“Really, mother?” asked the children in 
one breath. 

“Yes, really. This little animal is called 
Building Rotifier; his house is an eighteenth 
of an inch wide, and a thirteenth of an inch 
long. It is cigar-shaped; as he grows he 
widens it at the top, by building each tier a 
little larger than the preceding one. 

“If a quantity of indigo is mixed with the 
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water, friend Rotifier will make blue bricks; 
if carmine be mixed, our little builder will 
make red bricks.” 

“How funny!” said Margaret. “I should 
like to watch him.” 

“Is Building Rotifier the smallest of 
animals, mother?” 

“No; there are still smaller animals 
which are caller Polycistina—a Latin word, 
meaning “many-box—because their houses 
are box-shaped. These little animals are so 
small that a million of them would fit com- 
fortably in my thimble, and ten thousand 
of them would go abreast through the eye 
of a needle.” 

“But of what use are they, mother?” 

“It is the generally accepted theory that 
as these minute creatures die, their shells 
gradually fall to the ocean floors, and in 
turn, form deposits many feet in thickness. 
These arimals are so small that it is es- 
timated that a cubic inch of ooze (taken 
from the ocean floor at the depth of two and 
one-half miles) contains 1,000,000 shells. 
These ocean floors, in the course of ages are 
gradually raised up, and form solid land. A 
great scientist named Ehrenberg has esti- 
mated that it requires many hundred mil- 
lions of Infusoria to make a cubic inch; 
yet the gay city of Paris is built on them. 
the city of Richmond, Va., is built on an 
eighteen-foot stratum of Diatoms; the pen- 
insula of Florida, 78,000 suqare miles in ex- 
tent, is composed entirely of coral debris 
and fragments of shells. The Nicobar and 
the Barbados islands ‘are portions of such 
ocean floors. In the latter, the flinty sand- 
stone, with these imbedded wonders, at- 
tains to a thickness of 1,100 feet and is many 
miles in extent. It is stated that a piece of 
rock, which one could carry under the arm, 
contains more specimens than there are peo- 
ple on the earth. Chalk, which you use 
every day in your school room, consists 
mainly of Forminifera, and the fragments 
of shells deposited in deep sea; many scien- 
tists contend that the chalk of the future is 


now being deposited in the ocean.” 

“Our lesson in school the other day was 
about the coral-builders; they live in the 
ocean, too, mother.” 

“Yes, Garnet; can you tell me anything 
about them, their names, and what they 
have built?” 
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“They are called Polipifer, or generally 
Tolyps. They build coral islands and atols; 
they also built the Great Barrier reef, on 
the east coast of Australia.” 

“Is the ocean filled with these funny lit- 
tle animals, mother?” asked the child, as 
she decorated the head of the big Newfound- 
land dog, Bruno, with her chain of golden 
dandelions, and stood off to admire them; 
while he, great, patient creature, wagged 
his banner of a tail, and looked up lovingly 
into the childish face. 

“Some learned men contend that these 
beautiful forms of life are found in all zones 
to the depth of five miles; but Doctor Agas- 
siz contends that there is a fauna—or life 
group of animals—of the surface, and an- 
other equally peculiar to the bottom, but 
none in the intermediate waters of 
the ocean. It may be that the creatures 
which are at the surface of the ocean during 
the night, may descend to a considerable 
depth during the day, to escape the light, 
heat and disturbing influence of the winds. 
We are told that below 200 fathoms there is 
a barren region, until at sime sixty or sev- 
enty fathoms from the bottom the deep-sea 
denizens in their queer shapes appear.” 

“Is it dark at the bottom of the ocean, 
mother?” asked Margaret. 

“No; the all-wise Father has created 
myriads of tiny creatures which emit a 
light; some learned men speak of them as 
nature’s fireworks.” 

“I was reading in the paper about them,” 


My Mother's 


By A. B: 


In a dim old country pantry where the light 
just sifted through, . 

Where they kept the pies and spices 
the jam and honey, too, 

Where the air was always fragrant with the 
smell of things to eat 

And the coolness was a refuge from the 

burning summer heat; 

It was there I used to find it, when I went 
to help myself— 

That old cookie jar a-setting underneath the 
pantry shelf. 

Talk of manna straight from heaven, why, 

it isn’t on a par 

With those good old-fashioned cookies from 
my mother’s cookie jar. 


and 


They were crisp and light and flakey; they 
had lots of sugar on, 

And I think the way they tasted that the 
fountains of the dawn 

Had been robbed to give them. flavor; and 
the sweetness of the South 

Had been kneaded in them somehow, for 
they melted in your mouth. 
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said Garnet. “They are a specie of jelly- 
fish, and have a Latin name which means 
‘thousands of night lights.’” 

“Yes; these fireworks of nature serve a 
grand purpose in beautifying the surface of 
the ocean at night. We often read of vessels 
leaving a fiery path behind them due to the 
phosphoresence of these creatures. These 
displays are more beautiful in tropical 
waters, and it is said that nowhere are they 
as beautiful as in the Gulf of Mexico and 


some parts of the Mediterranean sea. 
These tiny animals—one-sixteenth of an 
inch in diameter—also render a more ser- 


viceable duty, in illumining the deep, abys- 
mal waters of the ocean, away down where 
the rays of the sun can never penetrate. 
But for them, these vast ocean depths would 
remain in darkness as thick as the blackest 
midnight.” 

“Have these little creatures any eyes?” 

“It has been proven that some of them 
have; building Rotifer certainly has, as 
these little creatures have been watched 
through a powerful glass, and he places the 
bricks of his little home with such exactness 
that it has been agreed that this tiny crea- 
ture possesses eyes.” 

“Do tell us about the eyes of those tiny 
animals.” 

“Not to-day. Our talk has been long 
enough for the present, but another time I 
will tell you some strange things about the 
wonderful organ of sight.” 


Cookie Jar. 


Braley. 


How I used to eat those cookies when I came 
in from my play, 

Yet the jar was never empty, spite of all I 
put away— 

Oh the “days that were” were 
dyspeptic days that are, 

And I wish I had a cookie from my mother's 
cookie jar! 


better than 


I am sick of fancy cooking; I am weary of 
the ways 

Of the butler and the waiters. 
my boyhood days! 

Give me back the good old kitchen with its 
roominess and light, 

Where the farm hands did their “sparking” 
almost every winter night. 

Give me back my boyhood hunger and the 
things my mother made; 

Give me back that well-filled pantry 
I used to make a raid. 

Take me back, as though forgetting all the 
years which mark and mar— 

Let me taste once more the cookies from my 
mother’s cookie jar. 


Give me back 


where , 
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Jack-knife Camp. 
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JACK-KNIFE CAMP. 


By 


It is wonderful what a lot of adventures 
and hazardous happenings don’t befall a man 
who gives them every opportunity. Now, I 
have been skirmishing around the Great 
West from the Missouri River to the Pacific 
Ocean for the past twenty years, and noth- 
ing more serious than breaking a finger or 
skinning a shin or getting thrown by a buck- 
ing horse has ever happened to me. Once 
in a while I wonder, when I read a thriller 
of how perhaps a man has awakened from a 
sound sleep to find a rattlesnake coiled on 
his breast, ready to-strike, when his com- 
panion saves his life by shooting off the 
reptile’s head with his trusty pistol; or 
again, when some imprudent chump of a 
tenderfoot attempts to scale a cliff, gets 
dizzy half way up and requires all the re- 
sources of his comrades to rescue him; as 
I say, I wonder when I read these tales. I 
wonder if I am not just a little lacking in 
imagination or if my veracity is in too good 


‘HUB.”’ 


working condition for me to make a suc- 
cessful story writer. 

I happened along once, out in a little 
town in the Sierra Nevadas, just after a man 
had killed a wounded grizzly with a hunting 
knife and came out uninjured. Now, a well- 
oiled and smooth-running imagination, with 
veracity taking a nap off in a corner some- 
where, would wring a good ten or twenty 
pages out of this event. 

On another occasion, in that same neck- 
o-the-woods, I was about ten days late fol- 
lowing the capture of a stage robber by a 
sheriff. Facts appeared to be as follows: 
Mr. Sheriff tracked Mr. Robber to a man- 
zanita thicket. Followed him in. Robber 
jumped up at a distance of thirty paces and 
plugged sheriff with ‘a .44. Sheriff attempt- 
ed to return compliment, but gun wouldn't 
work. Robber got in his work with another 
.44-caliber pill. Sheriff kept doing his best 
to be courteous and respond, but gun again 
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failed him. Robber once more successful 
marksman. Sheriff still wiggling at the trig- 
ger. Robber again scores a hit. Sheriff ad- 
vances on the run. Robber gets rattled and 
misses at five paces. Sheriff bats robber 
over the head with his revolver and liys him 
out, handcuffs him to himself, throws all 
weapons in the brush, and then faints from 
loss of blood, recovering consciousness just 
as the posse arrives. 

Bully story, that, and, better yet, it’s true. 
It’s full of life and action and gore and other 
things that go to make stories interesting, 
but I couldn’t spin it out into ten columns, 
let alone ten pages. Some fellows I know 
would put it into one of those “continued in 
our next” ten-installment affairs and win 
glory and grub and go around wearing dollar 
neckties; but not I. This is the reason why, 
after writing the words “Jack Knife Camp” 
as an attractive caption (I can always get 
along with the title first-class), I sit and 
whittle away several pencils without writ- 
ing anything and then quit trying and sit 
down before the fire with my dog under my 
feet and my briar comfortably glowing, and 
live over the fun of “Jack Knife Camp,” even 
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though I am not able to write a word 
about it. 

Well, there was Slim Jim, and Shoestring 
George, and Microbe Mullins, and Beautiful 
Billy, to say nothing of the dogs Penny, 
Punch and Snook. And we went out in the 
woods which were up in Big Horn Moun- 
tains in Wyoming. And we went up Por- 
cupine Creek, and we carried coffee, and ba- 
con, and potatoes, and things. We caught 
trout—speckled trout—plenty trout, and 
large. We built our camp fire on a big flat 
ledge of granits rock, just above a big black 
pool that was full of the trout that I am tell- 
ing about. Just behind the fire was a big, 
bubbling spring of ice water, and just back 
of that was a fallen tree of plenty fuel. And 
back of that were big spruce trees, with a 
clear blue sky overhead and a fine, round 
sun that was not too hot, but just comfort- 
able. And it was good just to be alive. 
Now, those who read this will, most of ’em, 
have as much or more imagination than I 
have, and if they have ever been on such 
an expedition they won’t need to have the 
details filled in for them. They will all know 
just how the bacon smelled when it was fry- 
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Slim Jim on’‘his snowshoes with his rifle and Snook for his only companions. 


Photo by C. P. Hubbard 
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The forty-mile drive to the railroad was slow and tedious. 


ing, how the coffee smelled when it was boil- 
ing, and how the trout tasted just caught 
from the big black pool and delicately 
browned in the pan after having been rolled 
in cornmeal. Perhaps they will not know 
just how George’s shoestring patatoes 
tasted, so I will elaborate: They were fine. 

Now, to wind up this tale wherein the 
reader supplies the imagination and detail, 
I will simply say that it snowed and the 
snow hung in festoons on the bushes all 
around the big black pool. Was it cold then? 


Photo by C. P. Hubbard. 


Yes, a little chilly. We all felt sorry when 
we left Slim Jim on his snowshoes, with his 
rifle and £nook for his only companions. 

The forty-mile drive to the railroad was 
slow and tedious, but the spruce and pine, 
with their branches heavily laden with snow, 
made a glorious sight, and was compensa- 
tion. 

Why was it called Jack Knife Camp? Oh, 
I forgot. Somebody lost his jack knife down 
a crack in the rocks, or something. 


AN EARLY-DAY INCIDENT. 


Richard Harding Davis, when he penetrat- 
ed the trans-Mississippi region some years 
ago to gather data for his work, “The West 
from a Car Window,” stopped over in an In- 
dian Territory town where he was assured 
that there were extensive local color deposits. 
While walking along the street he met two 
men apparently just in from a distant ranch. 
They were tall, untamed, intoxicated and 
“bad.” Placing a hand of size on Mr. Davis’ 
shoulder one of them said: 

“Young feller, is there a jail in this yere 
town where they lock up men?” 


Mr. Davis saw that his best chance of 
avoiding trouble was to meet the man on his 
own ground of boisterous camarderie, so he 
looked up and said carelessly: 

“Guess not. I’ve been here two days 
and I—” 

“There ain’t none then,” broke in the 
man with a tremendous thump on the au- 
thor’s back; “you'd ’a’ been in it ’fore this 
time if there was!" and they passed joyously 
on, leaving Mr. Davis with another tube of 
the desired local color. 

















A COLORADO OUTING 


NELLIE BENNETT. 


Spring has fled and summer bright, 
Autumn leaves are falling; 
The wild duck southward wings his 


- 
The Elk to his mate is calling. 


Weary Nature soon will creep 
"Neath her fleecy cover; 

Spring shall wake her from her sleep 
When the Winter's over. 


Memory only, ever green, 
Clings to pleasures flown, 
Lives again in vivid dream, 
Joys that we have known. 


Years are fleeting swiftly by, 

The leaves of life are falling, 
And ever with a plaintive cry 
The past to me is calling. 


Forgetful quite of care and strife, 

I sit and idly dream, 

Or read the pages of Outdoor Life, 

And the past comes back again. 

I know it must be considered an unpar- 
donable sin to begin a plain little story with 
a wretched little rhyme, but these are the 
melancholly days of autumn which are sup- 
posed to be conducive to poetic thought. 
One unhappy poet, whose name is to me 
unknown, thus mournfully expressed his im- 
pressions of autumn: 

“The melancholy days have come, 
The saddest of the year; 

A little too hot for whisky punch, 
A little too cool for beer.” 

We all know just how he felt, and we 
forgive him the rhyme, as I hope you will 
forgive mine. 

But to be serious—who is there so dull 
to nature’s impressions as not to be some- 
what affected by the solemn autumn days? 
The very haze which hangs over mountain 
and plain seems to whisper of the mysteri- 
ous past, and the mind naturally turns to 
that which is gone, and dwells with dreamy 
pleasure over the events of the season, now 
swiftly fading from view. 

Each of us who is fond of nature, and 
who finds great happiness in fishing or 
hunting, can recall some trip made during 
the past season over which the memory 
lingers with most pleasure. Some of us 
are so fortunate as to have made several 
excursions into the mountains during the 
season. So it was with me, but I think per- 
haps the trip which left with me the most 


pleasant impression was a visit to Almont, 
Colo. 

To those who have never been at Al- 
mont, let me say that it would prove a reve- 
lation to them in the way of what can be 
made of a sportsmen’s resort. Situated 
some ten miles north of Gunnison, in the 
very forks of the Taylor and East rivers, 
which there join their waters to form the 
famous Gunnison river, its location, from a 
standpoint of natural beauty, is not equalled 
by any other resort I have visited in Colo- 
rado. Almont is owned and managed by Mr. 
Vernon Davis of Denver. From the short 
time he has been building up the place— 
this being only the second season—Mr. Da- 
vis has accomplished wonders. In a natu- 
ral grove of pines he has built quite a num- 
ber of rustic log cabins for the accommo 
dation of guests. On the other side of the 
Taylor river are other cabins, dining hall, 
etc., and also a large cottage built of cobble 
stones along the lines of architecture adopt- 
ed by Elbert Hubard in the Roycroft build- 
ings at East Aurora, N. Y. Rustic appear- 
ance prevails throughout, but has not been 
obtained at the sacrifice of comfort. Then 
as to food, which to me at least is an item 
of some importance—it was served in 
abundance and of most excellent quality. I 
have often heard that “The good Lord sent 
food, and the Devil sent cooks,” but at Al- 
mont I became satisfied, for the time being, 
that the Good Lord furnished both. As to 
Mr. Davis, I found him to be a thorough 
gentleman, and all that a good host should 
be. 

At Almont I took my first lesson in hunt- 
ing grouse, and found that what I didn’t 
know about that particular bird would make 
a very long story. My hunting companion 
and tutor was John, just plain John. I 
should describe John somewhat in detail, 
and lay before my readers (some of whom 
are doubtless his friends) some of the quaint 
traits of his make-up, were it not for the 
fact that he is a vengeful mortal, and 
possessed of a very long memory. Suffice to 
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Davis lodge at Almont. 


say that he has the instincts, if not all of 
the qualifications, of a good sportsman. He 
did know a good deal about grouse, and I 
took lessons from him at the expense of 
great waste of shoeleather, and much wear 
and tear of my anatomy. 

Early in the morning John and I started 
out horseback to slay 
armed with a Savage 
a bushing for shooting 


grouse, John being 
rifle equipped with 
pistol cartridges, 
while I, as usual, had with me my Winches- 
ter shotgun. My horse was a gaited animal, 
but inasmuch as he used all! of his gaits at 
one time in a most unhappy combination, I 
constantly experienced a series of jolts and 
vibrations which soon made me long for a 
saddle of softer material than mere leather. 
John was mounted upon a sad looking little 
pony, which soon transferred some of its 
sadness to its rider, although the latter, be 
ing somewhat stout and well padded at vul- 
nerable points, did not seem 
much as I could have wished. 
We rode onward and upward, and up- 
ward and upward, the flat topped mountain 
for which we were making seeming to have 
a trick of receding as we advanced. But all 
roads have an ending, and finally after two 
and a half hours of riding we reached the 
level top and, dismounting, tied our horses. 
I had anticipated great relief upon climbing 
down from my steed, but instead became 
aware of numerous muscles whose experi- 
ence I had never even suspected, but which 
now made their presence felt by their very 
soreness. John offered sympathy, which I 
rejected with the advice that he apply it to 
his own bruises. 
We found the mountain top covered with 


to suffer as 





a heavy growth of quaking aspen and under- 
brush. I found the first grouse, flushing 
quite a covey, from which I brought down 
two, but, alas, could find but one of them. 
Then I listened patiently to a long sermon 
from John on the folly of letting the eye 
wander for a second from a grouse when 
once brought down, and of the necessity of 
carefully marking down the dead bird. How 
a hunter can carefully mark down two dead 
birds which have fallen in different direc- 
tions, unless afflicted with crossed eyes, I 
don’t know, and John won't tell. 

For the sake of covering more ground, 
and of greater peace of mind, we decided to 
hunt separately. Soon I heard the crack of 
my tutor’s rifle, and overcome with wom- 
anly curosity, and a lurking fear that John 
might have hurt himself, I hastened to his 
side. I found him gloating over an old hen 
grouse of quite venerable appearance. He 
had deliberately petted her from the top of 
a dead tree, and in response to my sarcastic 
inquiry as to why he had not shot for the 
head instead of the body, he muttered some- 
thing to the effect that he was out hunting 
for meat—not glory. 

At noon-time we ate our lunch by the 
side of a little brook, and discussed the 
habits of grouse and other wild game. John 
is a stubborn man, and quite sensitive to 
criticism upon his knowledge and ability in 
matters of hunting. When I asked him 
whether he supposed any of the older inhabi- 
tants of the country could trace the pedigree 
of a modern grouse back to the old hen he 
had killed, he really seemed quite hurt. But 


my good tutor could find grouse, even if he 
He seemed to 


did pot that poor old fowl. 
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know intuitively just where they were, and 
in every instance but the first he was the 
one to discover our game, and either from 
motives of courtesy or prudence (let us 
hope the former) he always gave a signal 
whistle which brought me to the birds, and 
gave me the shot. I learned that he was 
right about the absolute necessity of mark- 
ing down a dead bird without trying for a 
shot at another, and when I took three 
rapid shots at a departing grouse, dodging 
trees and looking for an opening to shoot, I 
realized that wing shooting in thick timber 
is of uncertain success. Sometimes I got 
my bird, sometimes I got a few feathers, 
and sometimes I got a derisive laugh from 
John. 

The ride homeward was without incident, 
except for numerous painful attempts on 


my part to find some portion of the saddle 
less obtrusive than others, and long lectures 
from John on matters in general, and 
women in particular. After eating a hearty 
dinner of grouse and other good things 
cooked by Mrs. O’Bryan—God bless her—the 
world seemed brighter and better. And 
now that time has healed my bruises; and 
has dulled the edge of my tutor’s somewhat 
sarcastic hunting advice, I have stored this 
little hunting trip away in a bright corner 
of my memory, and as the whirl of events 
carries it swiftly backward into the misty 
past, I can meditate with pleasure even of 
John, and if I ever write of him again I 
may in kindness dub him with a more eu- 
phonious name—perhaps call him Algernon 
or Percival, or may be Anthony. 





The author in hunting costume. 
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NORMAN H. CROWELL. 


The sun, shining down on the yellow 
stubble, imparted a golden shimmer to the 
landscape. The corn, shoulder-high on the 
crest of the ridge, bowed gently to the cool- 
ing breeze that sprang up from unseen 
sources, sending a streak of lighter green 
through the swaying stalks. 

The noisy clutter of a belated reaping 
machine in its hungry rounds softened to a 
mellow buzzing sound as it turned the far- 
therest corner of the yellow grain. Here 
and there in the blue sky a white cloud 
drifted—shadows of which flitted over the 
ripened field like welcomed forerunners of 
grateful eventide. 

Over at the edge of the field two spotted 
dogs crawl beneath the fence and sniff 
eagerly at the pungent new-cut grain. 
Voices immediately behind encourage them 
on and with joyous whines they put their 
noses down and range about in the height 
of dog-joy. Three figures leisurely follow 
the dogs into the field. They wear yellow 
coats and carry guns. One, a man of notice- 
able girth, mops his forehead with a hand- 
kerchief, whereat his companions smile 
broadly and make remarks at his expense. 
He laughs in response and starts off after 
the dogs, who are disappearing over a ridge 
a hundred yards in advance. 

On the ridge it is cooler and the three 
men pause to take advantage of the breeze. 
Presently one points toward the dogs 
eagerly. 

“By George, Doc’s froze!” he remarks. 

The dog was motionless. When the men 
approached and encouraged him audibly he 
waved his tail gently once or twice and 
took one step forward. His mate, coming 
cautiously up, siffened out at his shoulder 
and seemed not to breathe. 

“Go on!” said the large man. The dog 
lowered his head, leaned far forward and 
overbalanced in his eagerness. 

“Whirr-rr! whirr-rr!” Two pairs of 
blurred grey bodies rose side by side, sepa- 
rated quickly and sped away. But the tall 
man’s right eye was looking down at the 


little knob on the tip of his gun-barrel. 


Just 
beyond it a grey body flashed and then a 
thin wisp of smoke floated up. 

“Pretty long shot, Jim,” 
third man. 


remarks the 

“Oh, nothing at all for me,” replies the 
shooter with a laugh. 

The dogs edge on. The men’s faces re- 
semble pictures of expectation. Their eyes 
gleam with the excitement. The joy of the 
chase is upon them and their blood leaps in 
bounds known only to the pulse of the. hun- 
ter. The sun’s heat to them becomes as 
cooling zephyrs; the coarse stubble a golden 
carpet and the waving corn a_ rustling 
lullaby that soothes as nothing else can 
soothe. 

“Whirr-rr!” From under the dog’s nose 
a bird goes up in hasty flight, beating the 
air with hurried pinion in an effort to elude 
his danger. Two reports blend musically 
on the vibrating air and the feathered body 
closes its wings awkwardly and plunges like 
a plummet straight to earth. 

The tall man looks across humorously at 
his companion. 

“You shoot, to, Sam?” he asks. 


“Of course. Didn’t the bird fall?” re- 
plies Sam, as he chuckles meaningly. The 
fat man, busy with his forehead, laughs 


heartily. 

The dogs run forward a dozen paces and 
stop abruptly—then tiptoe on. The men’s 
faces sober again as they advance quietly. 

Suddenly the reaper surmounts the ridge 
with its noisome clutter and bears 
upon the scene. 

“Whirr-rr-rr!” A dozen fat bodies spring 
up and soar swiftly away just beyond gun- 
shot. The men smile and watch them till 
they drop at the edge of the waving corn a 
quarter of a mile distant. The reaper has 
stopped to allow its driver a prolonged sur- 
vey of the hunting group. 

“What luck?” asks the driver from his 
perch, as they approach. 

“Just a brace,” replies the tall man, hold- 
ing up the birds. 


down 
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The driver dismounts and goes to each 
horse in turn, shaking the flynets to dis- 
lodge the burrowing flies. 

“They’s a whole flock stays in this field,” 
he says, as he turns round from his task. 

“Got any water?” inquires the tall man. 

“Thirsty?” asks the driver, as he pulls 
out a cool looking jug and works at the cob 
cork. 

“The dogs might be,” says the hunter as 
he cups his two hands and whistles. 

The dogs lapped daintily, barked and ran 
away hastily. 

The tall man passed the jug around and 
back—the driver mounted his seat and un- 
slung his long-lashed whip. 

“Hey up, Maude! Git up, Bally!” The 
whip cracked, the tugs straightened out and 
the noise of the machine sang in their ears. 
They watched it a moment, noticing its per- 
fect swath and admiring the accuracy with 
which it bound and discarded the golden 
bundles. Then they followed in the wake of 
the impatient dogs. 

Over by 


the corn six crumbled bodies 
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dotted the stubble before the covey de 
camped for healthier climes and the three 
men were exultant. In the west the sun 
was sinking beneath a low-lying blue cloud. 
Its glare was tinging a lurid red. The 
noise of the reaper rose and fell rhythmic- 
ally upon the senses—a pleasant sound. The 
corn rustled and swayed in cool- 
ness. 

Shouldering the guns the hunters 
strolled down beside the corn. Old Bess 
was munching at the short-cropped 
beneath her forefeet in 
ment, 

“H’are ye, ol’ gal?” asks the tall man, as 
he caught her ear in his hand. For answer 
she snorted vigorously and pushed an in- 
quisitive muzzle over his shoulder. The two 
dogs ran ahead down the road, trotting side 
wise. The smoke of three pipes drifted back 
with the haze of evening and took with it 
the last dregs of wordly care. Little was 
said—but three kindred souls drank in the 
nectar of Nature’s lavishness and were at 
peace with all the world. 
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3 Day's Chicken 


braska sportsman, his dogs and the result of a day 


the prairie-chickens last year. 





Shoot—Showing H. M. Elsner, a Ne- 
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VACATIONS IN TENTS. 


L. 


A response to the 


Tents,” at the 
‘lub, at the Hotel 
+ 1903 


Last month I took three gentlemen into 
Pennsyvania to show them a day of trout 
fishing. They all caught trout; not a fish 
rose to my files; and I was rallied as the “ex- 
pert” and “authority” who knew nothing 
about fishing. 

That experience has made me shy, and I 
shall say little here about tents. Their com- 
fort, healthfulness, and the novelty and de- 
light of living in them, are well known. 
When they are pitched in a wild, sylvan re- 
gion, life in them becomes very attractive. 
As a tenting trout fisherman, I shall speak 
of such an environment; for that is my 
home, and so I spend my vacations at home. 

This dinner, sir, has been delightful. A 
congenial company in a charming room! 
Yet would we not have exchanged its 
courses, shining tableware, napkins and fin- 
ger bowls and the white neckties, dress suits 
and choke collars, for a trout supper in the 
real Hotel Majestic, whose blue ceilings get 
bespangled at night, whose dadoes are moun- 
tain ranges, whose frescoes are often lines 
of silver cloud-palaces? 

We prefer the floor of the forest, the car- 
pet of brown pine needles, the pine-board 
table, or a log with one end in the trout 
stream and the other gray with lichens or 
green with mosses. There, the tent and 
camp fire are indeed “Home, Sweet Home!” 
They spell happiness, health, room to 
breathe air never breathed before, a robust 
appetite, genuine sleep on the rubber air- 
mattress or spruce bough bed, the privilege 
of getting tired in the body instead of the 
head, real escape from the strain of busi- 
ness, and a better chance, sir, to live a hun- 
dred years! 

Tent life means being right with wild 
Nature-beauty—foliage and flowers nodding 
a welcome, mosses challenging admiration. 
There we talk of it with all our hearts, our 


re 


toast 
banquet of the Hundred Year 
Majestic, New York, June 


BROWN. 


“Vacations in 


love clasping so hard that it crushes what 
is hollow. We wear old outing suits, hats 
that have seen better days; and are sun- 
burned, often unshaved, and always “loose 
an’ free.” There, supper is not called din- 
ner, and is eaten where evening leaf shad- 
ows dance over table and tent, and as 
voices of owls and whippoorwills begin to 
come from a wilderness. 

Here, one must not eat his fish with a 
knife; there, we often eat friend trout with 
our fingers. Far worse, the tenting trout 
fisherman takes himself seriously; and the 
wild conventionality of his camp does not 
sanction, as we do here, the placing and us- 
ing of glass wash dishes right on the table 
at meals. 

Here, city cliff-dwellers 
shutting out our starlight. 
starched shirt fronts, in white handcuffs 
and claw-hammer coats. If we drink a 
pledge to the mysterious presence we call 
Nature, it is in a libation of Imperial Brut, 
Extra Dry; in Sauterne, Moselle, or an after- 
dinner cordial; not in cold spring water from 
the big tin dipper soused into the trout 
stream and brought up dripping! 

So the city dinner of vacation lovers, 
while a great joy and delight, is a makeshift 
—only a mass-meeting of blackbirds about 
to migrate. He who cannot follow this din- 
ner with a real outing, is like the man who 
married the girl because he could not get 
her sister. And there is a vital sense in 
which the real trout fisherman does not 
much believe in city dinners and speeches, 
even when all present are his brother an- 
glers; for he feels that would be like dress- 
ing owl, red squirrel, partridge, loon and 
whippoorwill in little trousers; like taking 
a trout from under a bank below ferns and 
putting him in a glass tank; like expecting 
a night-flying wedge or honking wild geese 


are above us, 
We talk over 
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would be contented in a nicely fenced yard. 

We are all aware that words cannot 
show Nature-beauty. If we were asked to 
step into that park, and a match should be 
lighted whose illumination would show us a 
moonlit night, that would be no more absurd 
than attempting to show Nature’s loveliness 
by words. Men cannot know it until they 
themselves can find Nature herself, even 
with closed eyes, ears and lips, and by her 
heart-beats answering their own. They 
must be carried through Nature’s visible 
beauty, into the presence and source of her 
invisible beauty. Then, they begin to know 
something of the transfiguration and glory 
in a sunset; to realize the mystery of life 
in each flower and leaf, and the wildness in 
the drumming of a partridge, the hoot of an 
owl, or the call of a whippoorwill. 

‘rue Nature-love is like the kingdom of 
heaven, iuto which we may not enter until 
we become as little children. Every man 
here saw and loved Nature best before he 
began to shave, for he saw her with a child’s 
heart. His best memories make him a boy 
again beside some brook, or catching sun- 
fish from the pool below the waste weir, or 
spellbound on shore watching whitecaps or 
spray, or hunting wild pigeons with an old 
shotgun or horse pistol that kicks so hard 
he dares not shoot. Or out of the past 
glisten the wet sides of an old boat or Ca- 
noe, as it careens and they rise into sun- 
shine. We need only a keyword, to wear 
these sprays of evergreen, to note a piece of 
birch bark, or the song of a free bird, and 
many of us are with the sights, sounds and 
joys of our own especial outings when coun- 
try boys and girls. That springtime was the 
best. We should renew and foster it by re- 
turning to such scenes. They beckon to us, 
and the tent is their house beautiful. Camp, 
clear out! I congratulate the man who can 
spend one day and night at the tent of some 
friend. I rejoice with him who can camp a 
week, or, better still, a month. And I! long 
to go with the man who will camp all sum- 
mer! 

Every vacation lover knows some stream, 
forest, lake or mountain that he feels is part- 
ly his own—that it was made beautiful for 
him. So his heart doubly clasps and holds 
it. And out in my native state of Michigan 
is my little trout stream—the Slagle river. 


I beg of you not to consider what I now tell 
you about it as rhapsody and exaggeration. 
It is flowing, now, over white and gold 
gravel, talking to itself through a wilder- 
ness of pines and hemlocks, cedars and 
spruces, laurels and rhododendrons, alders, 
ferns and thorn bushes. I have dreamed of 
that stream during eleven months of busi- 
ness banishment from it. But next month 
I shall camp beside it, and during the re- 
maining summers of life. I sometimes won- 
der if it does not know I am coming, and is 
practicing its music for me. 

It is nearly a thousand miles away; but I 
can see its Lower Glen, a canon with banks 
sloping upward 300 feet; and all thickly cov- 
ered with flower snow—great thorn bushes 
in the white blossoming of early June. | 
can see how all that will look at 3 o’clock 
to-morrow morning when every thorn flower 
will begin to have its own dewdrop and 
each dewdrop has caught and holds a glint 
of faint starlight. I can smell that cool 
fragrance as the water croons its night 
song that breaks and dies along those peb- 
bled banks. I am going out there, sir, to get 
back and live with my heart. And how slow- 
ly the days and nights pass! I wander from 
Brooklyn into New York, and hear the Sun- 
day chimes of Old Trinity bells, pealing out 
“Praise God From Whom _ All Blessings 
Flow!” but for me they chime the doxology 
of “Only five weeks more! Only five weeks 
more!” And as I listen, the city vanishes! 
Il am wading in that glen after midnight, 
casting “‘white-miller” flies for big trout. I 
hear the wind in the tops of the pines. I 
feel the breath of the lower cascade, and its 
moisture on my face. Or I see our tent, and 
its table, with two or three extra tin plates 
and cups for visitors. I cut and trim the 
green alder branch, make its fork of twin 
twig stubs, and with it, hold a slice of ba- 
con over the camp fire; and as it cooks and 
bastes, I smell boiling coffee, and frying 
trout, and the smoke and burning balsam 
of the pine backlog—and the woods hunger 
fills my throat. I taste the hot biscuits 
baked in the tin reflector, and the wild 
honey gathered by our camp keeper. Any 
sportsman passing there, tired and hungry, 
will be asked to stop and eat, and help us 
fish along out four miles of the stream. 

Next summer an iron fence will be placed 
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around a level spot on the left bank of that 
glen, under two hemlocks. You can hear 
the water rushing below, and see it, in 
glimpses, winding among the trees to where 
it empties into the Manistee: In about fifty 
years (no sooner, sir, I hope), I, with two 
old comrades, will be resting under those 
hemlocks. Mother Earth has no other breast 
that could be so warm for me. In all rever- 
ence, I say that I want my spirit to start 
from the little Slagle river when I am sum- 
moned to cross the Dark River, alone, and 
must go up to the gates guarded by St. 
Peter to beg of him to let me in because I 
was his fellow fisherman on earth, and loved 
my fellow men, and never kept a trout un- 
der eight inches long. And he cannot fail 
to remember that morning when he girded 
his own rude fisher’s coat about him and 
cast himself from that ship into the Sea of 
Tiberas and swam to meet his risen and re- 
turned Master, who had fish cooking for 
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him, laid on that fire of coals, and who told 
him to feed his Master’s sheep. Sir, sit- 
ting here on my left is a minister of the gos- 
pel, and I am a poor sinner; but with abso- 
lute faith, with awe, with a head bowed in 
veneration, I yet believe that if I am ad- 
mitted into Paradise, I shall find my little 
trout stream there; that I need only say, 
“Please give me my fishing tackle and wad- 
ing boots, and show me the way to the 
Slagle river. I long for it waters, pines and 
thorn blossoms. Lead me to where the thin 
blue column of smoke is rising through the 
trees from the camp fire on the bank. Show 
me the board table in the tent, and two or 
three extra plates and cups, for I know 
several old trout fishermen who must very 
soon be coming this way along the stream; 
and they will be tired and hungry, and want 


some hot biscuits and wild honey, and fried 
trout.” 











“The Man Behind the Gun.” 


T. H. Elsner, 
sportsman, and his favorite dog on a point. 


a Nebraska 
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Outdoor Life is published by J. A. McGuire and J. A. Ricker on the Ist of each month at No. 


1824 Curtis street, Denver. 


Contributions on any of the subjects to which the magazine is devoted are always solicited. 
Manuscripts should be in hand at least a month in advance of the date of their publication. 
All copy for new advertisements, changes or discontinuances, must be in hand not later than 


the lst of the month preceding date of issue to insure attention. 


For example, copy for the 


January number should be in hand by December Ist. 











THE RIFLE. 


As the annual shooting events crowd 
one upon another the developments of these 
functions demonstrate the great enthu- 
siasm of the West over the use of the rifle. 
The big Bundesfest carnival at San Fran 
cisco three years ago was the most enthusi- 
astic assemblage of rifle shooters ever held 
on this continent—due as much as to any 
other cause to the fact that it was held in 
the West. The late Bundesfest tournament 
closed in the East was well attended by 
western men, and one—D. W. King, Jr., of 
Denver—demonstrated his superior skill by 
making enviable scores in every event in 
which he participated. The other western 
men who attended this big shoot also did 
remarkably well and were in quite con- 
spicuous evidence—a fact which stood out 
prominently in view of the almost total 
absence of the Middle West shooters. 

There is no form of sport that should be 
given the encouragement and support which 
rifle shooting deserves. Our national leth- 
argy in this respect stands out in strong 
contrast to the support given rifle shooting 
and to rifle clubs by some of our foreign 
governments, many of whom contribute di- 
rectly to the support and maintenance of 
such organizations. The sport is not only 
manly, but it is healthful and inexpensive. 
It adds to the national prestige, and is a 
means of cultivating the respect of other 
nations in times of diplomatic ruptures and 
often may be the direct cause of averting 
war. A million dollars spent among the lay 
rifle enthusiasts and clubs in supplying 








them with ranges and arms will do more 
good to the nation than twice that amount 
expended in fortifications and battleships. 
What we need in time of war is expert in- 
dividual marksmen—not a horde of willing 
volunteers who know not which end of the 
gun to put to their shoulder. 

We are much surprised at the rule in the 
National Bundesfest Association, declaring 
against the employment of telescopes on 
rifles. Where every known appliance is re- 
sorted to in order to produce proficiency in 
shooting, we would think that an appliance 
with such a practical value as the telescope 
would certainly be allowed in use. Indi- 
vidual finger-levers, heavy barrels, muzzle- 
loading devices, and palm rests—all of no 
practical value whatever in the pursuit of 
game or in the army—are allowed that no 
stone may be left unturned to produce the 
very best results; and yet that friend of the 
weak eye and helpmeet to the long-range 
shooter, the telescope—an instrument that 
even already is finding its way to the guns 
of thousands of big-game hunters—is for- 
bidden. 





AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 


Western sportsmen may well rejoice at 
the late decision of the Colorado Court of 
Appeals in a case involving the ownership 
of 300 deer hides held by C. M. White of 
Rio Blanco county. It seems that White 


had possession of these hides, which were 
seized by E. W. Hornbeke, a deputy game 
Hornbeke took the hides from the 
1900, and on the 


warden. 
plaintiff, December 10, 
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same day returned them to him upon con- 
sideration of the payment of $30 in cash 
by White. About six weeks later Hornbeke 
again took the hides from White, and this 
time refused to return them for any con- 
sideration. White brought action to recover 
the hides, and in a trial by jury obtained a 
judgment for $350, from which the game 
warden appealed. 

It seems that the main point to be de- 
cided was the question whether the plaintiff 
was the owner and entitled to possession of 
the hides. On this point Justice Maxwell, 
who wrote the Court of Appeais’ opinion, 
says: 

“The statutes of Colorado and other 
states vesting the ownership of zame in the 
state as a ‘proprietor,’ take away from the 
people the right to capture and kill the 
game, unless prohibited, leaving under these 
statutes no right except as permitted. 
Otherwise expressed, in the absence of 
statute vesting the ownership in the state, 
the game was like the water of the streams, 
open to the first appropriation, except as 
prohibited by law, while under the statutes 
vesting the ownership in the state the game 
is like the land and timber of the state— 
it can only be appropriated to use or held 
in possession only as permitted by law. 

“It therefore follows that under the facts 
in this case, plaintiff's right to the deer 
hides could not be esablished by showing 
that possession thereof was not prohibited 
by law, but it was incumbent upon him to 
point out some provisions of law which per 
mitted him to have possession, and with a 
failure upon his part to allege and prove 
facts which would entitle him to possession 
under the law would defeat his recovery.” 

The judgment of the previous court was 
therefore reversed and the case decided 
against White and in favor of the state. 
Judge D. C. Beaman of Denver was asso- 


ciated with District Attorney S. G. McMul- 
len, on behalf of the state, and much credit 
is due these two gentlemen for the pa- 
tience and interest manifested throughout 
this long trial in its several phases. 

It is always important to institute the 
arrest and conviction of law-breakers, and 
equally important to follow up the cases 
and fight them out to the finish as this case 
was fought. The injury that would befall 
the game cause of Colorado, for instance, 
if the White case had been allowed to go by 
default or the old judgment allowed to 
stand is utterly incalculable, and it is with 
the most sincere feelings of gratitude that 
we commend the work of Messrs. Beaman 
and McMullen in obtaining a _ decision 
against the offender. 


BE SURE BEFORE YOU SHOOT. 


The sorrowful experiences of the past 
prompt us to again warn our. shooting 
friends going to the hills this year of the 
dangers and errors into which they may fall. 
The open deer season doesn’t necessarily 
mean an open man season, also, and there- 
fore the hunter should be certain of what 
he is shooting at before the trigger is pulled. 
An “object moving in the brush,” a “tan- 
colored spot on the side of a hill,” or a “yel- 
low streak in the timber” may be a fellow 
sportsman, and the hunter should never be 
too quick to fire at such indistinguishable 
objects. One or two states already have 
laws making it a criminal offense to shoot 
at, maim or kill a brother hunter, even by 
mistake, and it is a good law, and one that 
should be on the statute books of every 
state where big game is found. 

Therefore, carry this warning ever in 
your mind: “Never fire until you are 
SURE what you are shooting at.” 


























DARKAROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


BY HARRY C. RUBINCAM. 


The Photo-Beacon reprints a story from 
the Yorkshire Weekly Post. An amateur 
was photographing in Scotland. While tim- 
ing an exposure his watch fell in the deep 
water of a lock. Later he dropped a small 
camera from a boat and a huge pike grabbed 
it and swam away. The man had a string 
tied to the camera and the boat followed the 
fish. In trying to swallow the camera the 
fish worked the shutter with his teeth and 
made fifty-one exposures. Then the pike 
disgorged the camera and the string brought 
it back to its rightful owner. He developed 
the film and got fifty-one pictures of various 
articles in the pike’s stomach, the first be- 
ing his watch. 

Lovely story, is it not? There is one 
thing unexplained, however, and that is, 
what turned the film spool, after each snap? 
Perhaps the pike did it with his tail! 





Discussing “pinholes” in negatives a 
writer in Western Camera Notes says he 
passes the palm of his hand over the face 
of the plate before putting it in the plate- 
holder, to remove all dust, and on tne sub- 
ject of fog he sets forth the advisability 
of loading plate-holders in the dark and says 
the face of plate may be determined by 
working the ends of the fingers over the 
plate, the emulsion side emitting a “grating 
sound.” 

In my opinion no more misleading advice 
could be given the amateur. The hands and 
fingers, of all things, should be kept as far 
away from the face of a plate as possible. 
The lightest touch cannot be so delicate as 
to be entirely free from leaving some trace 
on the sensitive emulsion, if not an imprint 
of the skin itself, then some slight deposit 
of its natural moisture. All plate manufac- 
turers deprecate the touching of the plate’s 
surface and many “pinholes” are caused by 
this very thing, because the moisture from 
the hand presents more or less resistance to 
the developer and aids the formation of air 
bubbles. Some two years ago I abandoned 


the use of a camel’s hair brush to “dust” 
plates, but instead of substituting any other 
means, I simply put the plates in the hold- 
ers as they come from the box and into the 
developer as they come from the holders. 
As a result I have not been bothered with 
pinholes. If the plate-holders are kept as 
free from dust as possible and the slides 
drawn slowly there is no reason for an ac- 
cumulation of dust on the plate, except when 
tramping in a dusty country. Then the 
dust may sift into the holder, but as the 
“pinhole” is made at the time of exposure 
when the dust specks present interfere with 
the light reaching the plate, no amount 
of after “dusting” will serve as a remedy. 
Clean plate-holders, carefully protected after 
loading, is the best remedy for “pinholes” 
from dust, and raising the tray at one end, 
causing the developer to run to the other, 
then putting plate in dry end of tray and 
flowing developer back quickly, is the best 
way to avoid “pinholes” from air bubbles. 
This last beats brushing or swabbing with 
cotton, or pouring developer over plate from 
a graduate. 





A number of amateurs have recently 
complained of black specks in negatives. 
Whether these are from air bubbles or ac- 
cumulations settling on the negative in the 
fixing bath, thus preventing proper fixture 
and permitting continued action of devel- 
oper, they can be overcome by fixing nega- 
tives on edge. This, of course, requires a 
fixing box, but negatives, and particularly 
pyro negatives, should never be fixed flat 
in a tray, as even the most violent rocking 
will not overcome the specks at times. 





The periodical visits of The Camera 
come no more to brighten the office of Out- 
door Life and bring gladness to our hearts 
in this barren waste of photographic desert. 
Some long time since, O woe is me, I took 
one Chambers to task for a particularly 
venomous editorial, and thenceforth The 
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Camera ceased to come. It must have 
pinched pretty hard to have caused a revi- 
sion of the exchange list, yet I only re- 
tlected back to him that which he had di- 
rected to others. If I had originated any 
names to call Mr. Chambers, it would not 
be surprising, for while I was born and 
raised within sight of the City of Brotherly 
Love, I have lived so long in the wild and 
woolly West, I am ever prone to resort to 
the sublimely forceful frankness of epe- 
thetical phraseology peculiar to the West, 
and I hight have said something to hurt Mr. 
Chambers’ feelings, but, mind you, he did 
all the talking, and I just said: “You are 
another,” and he gets huffy and cuts me off 
the exchange list. There is only one worse 
revenge he could have decided upon and 
that is to have told me, “Oh, fudge,” as he 
did another adherent of pictorialism. 





A most astonishing phase of photography 
is the fact that so few manufacturers of 
paraphernalia have more than a superficial 
knowledge of the practical application of 
photographic apparatus generally, not ex- 
cluding the very goods they manufacture. I 
remember I visited the manufacturers of a 
camera, by reugest,.a good many years ago 
and found that neither the designer of the 
camera, the promoters of the company or 
its managers had the slightest knowledge of 
the most rudimentary branches of photog- 
raphy, and I am often led to wonder if this 
same condition is the true explanation of 
some of the many blunders of construction 
and adaptation. A friend of mine has been 
using for many_years a high-grade lens that 
was mounted in a shutter by the manufac- 
tuers of the shutter. Some time since he 
had occasion to return the lens and shutter 
to the manufacturers of the lens and they 
discovered that the separation of the two 
combinations in mounting was too great 
by some large fraction of an inch. They 
corrected the mounting and my friend finds 
he has never before enjoyed the full work- 
ing capacity of the lens. This leads me to 
say that every owner of a camera should 
study the theories of the construction of 
photographic optics. Concise treatises may 
be secured at dealers at a nominal price and 
the amateur may glean therefrom a suffi- 
cient knowledge of lenses to enable him to 
reap the full advantage of whatever ob- 
jectives he may be possessed of. 





Speaking of lenses, “The Walrus” in 
Photography (London) says: “The price of 
a lens depends largely on the fancy name 
by which it is called. These names are 
composed partly of a root which is often 
difficult to grow and partly of a Greek or 
Latin prefix which wants a good deal of find- 
ing in the back end of a dictionary. If, you 
can buy an aplanat lens for a- certain price 
it is only reasonable that a biplanat should 
cost double, because “bi” means two or 


a. 


twice; and again you could not expect any- 
one to find out such a word as holostigmat 
or homocentric without being paid for his 
trouble and perseverance. * * * * Some 
of the early lenses were constructed of 
clock glasses mounted in cannon taken from 
the French at Waterloo. They were known 
as baby lenses, and did fearful things; but 
the worst thing a lens ever did was to give 
some heartless creature the opportunity of 
perpetrating the line, ‘’Tis distance lens en- 
chantment to the view.” 





And now the tourist is landing largely 
upon Colorado with everything of a tourist 
nature, including the camera. A friend of 
mine was on a street car the other day and 
overhead the following conversation be 
tween two tourists: 

“Can you get good plates here?” asked 
the first one. 

“Oh, yes,” said the other, “I find the 
plates here are all right.” 

“What kind are you using?” was the next 
question. 

“Well,” said the other, “I tried Stanley’s, 
but they were not fast enough for my lens; 
you know I have a fast lens, so I tried the 
Seed 27-inch plate and find them very fast 
for making 4x5 pictures. You know you 
need a fast plate for big work like that.” 

“What size hole has your lens?” asked 
the first one. 

“My lens has a No. 8 hole; what size is 
yours?” 

“Mine has a No. 8 hole, too,” said the 
first. “You know all lenses have No. 8 holes, 
except these high-priced lenses. They work 
with smaller holes. The higher the price 
of the lens the smaller the hole you can 
work with. That’s what makes them cost 
so much.” 

My friend could not stand it any longer 
and he got off the car. 





I have a way of removing developed film 
from a Kodak developing machine that is 
handy, and I have never seen it published, 
so perhaps others have not discovered it. 
When film is developed I pull out apron un- 
til the end of black paper appears, when, if 
it does not do so of its own accord, I stick 
the end under arbor B, pulling it up in the 
direction of the empty spool and out of com- 
partment E, and hooking apron on arbor A, 
I proceed to wind- same, holding end of 
black paper. The apron then winds on arbor 
A, avoiding the tangle of the loose apron 
and the film and paper unwind free from 
arbor B. Then hook the apron on arbor B, 
fill compartment E with water, and after 
winding apron on arbor B again turn vig- 
orously and wind back on arbor A. Repeat- 
ing this several times with fresh water 
each time, thoroughly cleanses the apron 
and as it is finally removed from arbor A, 
it may be wiped, loosely rolling it as you do 
so, and set up to dry. 





























IN THE GAME FIELD 








Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws 
of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de- 
partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after 
which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game 
department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert such information from 
ihe game department channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what 
has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








A LARGE COUGER. 


The couger, or mountain lion, is found 
all through the western part of this (Wash- 
ington) state, and in some localities is very 
plentiful. It grows to immense size here, 
larger than they are to be found elsewhere 
on the American continent. The very na- 
ture of this state, especially the western 
part, favors the lion, for the country is 
heavily timbered and the underbrush is as 
thick as the hair on a dog. In places you 
can travel for days and. not see a single 
soul or a human habitation. It is in these 
dense forests that the couger roams at will. 
The few deer that make these dense groves 
their home are almost continually on the 
move to get out of the enemy’s reach. The 
couger get down into the settlements, and 
when they do they create havoc with the 
farmers’ stock. They are generally pretty 
easily treed with good dogs. They will 
tree quicker if they have just dined than 
they will on an empty stomach. 

The dogs I have found best are the big 
white hound, a cross between the fox hound 
and the French Saintonge of Vendee. These 
hounds have the deep, bell-mouthed bay 
that can be heard for miles in still weather. 
Their voices have a deep mournful sound. 
As it goes ringing through the lonely forest 
it reminds one of the horn of a lost hunter. 
These hounds are brave to a fault, as I have 
found to my sorrow. 

A cougar generally has a regular scope 
of country over which he ranges. It may 
be five miles, and it may be ten miles, but 
he always takes the same route, or nearly 
so, on his hunts. If he kills a deer he sucks 
the blood and a few hours later gorges him- 
self. It is then that he trees almost as soon 
as started. 

The strength of these animals is almost 
beyond belief, as they can strike a blow 
that crushes bones and flesh into a bloody 
mass. 

It was on a beautiful June day of 1893, 


that John Saunders, a boss logger and 
farmer of Washington state, went out in the 
evening to look up his cows, as it was near 
the milking time. He had three fine, big 
cows and found two of them, but failed to 
find the third. He did not think much of the 
matter at the time, so after milking the 
cows he had found he went out to look up 
the missing cow. Right in front of his house 
and in plain sight from the doorway, was a 
small guich. As Mr. Saunders neared the 
gulch he saw a long animal sneak over the 
hill. He went down into the gulch and 
there saw his big fat cow, dead, with the 
blood running out of her nostrils. The cou- 
gar had struck the animal on the right side 
of the neck, breaking her neck. The bone 
and flesh formed a bloody mass, and there 
did not seem to be a whole bone in that por- 
tion of her body. 

Mr. Saunders ran to his nearest neighbor, 
a Mr. Stead, to get his dogs to tree the lion. 
These dogs Mr. Stead claimed were blood 
hounds, and would tackle anything that 
wore hair. Getting the dogs they went to 
where Mr. Saunders had seen the cougar 
and put them on the trail, but these savage 
blood hounds had lost no cougar—at least 
not that one—and after trailing it a short 
distance they came back with hair on end. 

I had just returned from a bear hunt and 
had gotten home about 10 o’clock that 
night. After feeding the dogs I sat down 
to supper. While I was eating there came a 
knock at the door. I admitted Mr. Stead, 
who in a few words informed me of the 
cougar’s work at Saunders. I made prepa- 
rations to start immediately. The dogs 
were so stiff and sore from their day’s run 
that they had to be-ecarried to the boat. It 
was several miles down the bay from my 
home to Mr. Saunders. When we arrived it 
was near daybreak. While Mrs. Saunders 
was getting breakfast I went down and took 
a look at the cow. She lay as Mr. Saunders 
had first seen her. The cougar had not 
dined yet. After breakfast I greased the 
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dogs’ feet, let old Don loose, chained the 
other dogs to my belt and went to the head 
of the gulch. I sent old Don out, keeping 
the other dogs, and Mr. Saunders and I sat 
down to await Don’s verdict. When he gave 
voice I knew it was a_ hot trail. Old Don 
had been gone quite awhile. When suddenly 
there was a deep mournful bay, followed by 
another. I loosed the other dogs and soon 
the pack was in full cry. They ran about 
a quarter of a mile, stopped and gave the 
tree yell. As I neared the tree I saw the 
cougar was up not more than ten feet from 
the ground. There was a crack and down 
he came. 

After blowing my horn for some time Mr. 
Saunders and another man came and car- 
ried the cougar to my boat. His size was 
immense and he was as fat as a hog. After 
giving the dogs a good feed from the cow 
I went to Kamilche, where the cougar was 
viewed by a large crowd and admired for 
his great size and length. He weighed 180 
pounds with stomach removed and meas- 
ured several inches over ten feet from tip 
to tip. This was the largest cougar ever 
killed in the Northwest, whose weight and 
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length were verified by a score of people. 
The hide was purchased by a Mr. Mason, a 
lawyer, for $20, in the green state. 

At some future time I hope to relate a 
cougar chase in a deep snow, that lasted 
all day, but ended in the death of the cou 
gar. FRANK MOSSMAN. 





BIG ELK ANTLERS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—John Zimmerman 
of Home, Colorado, has a set of elk antlers 
for which he has refused $500, a photograph 
of which appears herewith. Of course they 
are no common set. They are well propor- 
tioned, and are unusually large. The meas- 
urement of one horn is almost identical to 
the measurement of the other. The horns 
are fourteen inches in circumference at the 
base, and are sixty inches in length. At the 
top the horns are fifty-two inches apart. 
There are eighteen points. The elk carrying 
this enormous headpiece was killed on Cam- 
eron pass twenty years ago by Mike Zim- 
merman. ENOS A. MILLS. 





John Zimmerman and his big elk horns. 
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FRONTISPIECE THIS 


Adult male—When in full plumage the 
upper part of head, including eye and back 
of neck, glossy black; lower sides of head 
and chin white; throat, neck, back, upper 
tail coverts and flanks, bright chestnut; 
tail, brownish black; under parts from 
breast down, silvery white; legs and feet, 
slate; webs, dusky. 

That well-known authority on ducks, 
“The Water Fowl Family,” by Leonard C. 
Sanford and others, contains the following 
interesting description of the ruddy duck; 
“The ruddy duck is exclusively an Ameri- 
can bird, occurring throughout the United 
States and British privinces to Hudson 
Bay, breeding in most of its range. This bird 
nests on the prairie sloughs in company 
with the red-head and canvasback, some- 


SEND FOR 


MONTH—RUDDY DUCK. 


times depositing its eggs in the nest of the 
former, from which they can readily be dis- 
tinguished by their large size. The young 
are hatched in July, and before September 
are fledged. The ruddy ducks are well dis- 
tributed through the United States, in Oc- 
tober occurring inland and on the coast, 
but on the Atlantic they are not very abund- 
ant north of Virginia. Keeping by them- 
selves, they take to wing only when forced, 
and then fly a short distance. 

“Nothing will induce a ruddy duck to fly 
over land; it prefers open water and 
struction. They come over the boats in ones 
and twos and flocks, low down, an easy 
mark. Other names for this bird are booby, 
broadbill, dipper bumble-bee coot, salt 
water teal, spine-tail, bull-neck, steel-head.” 


de- 


THESE PICTURES. 


Owing to the fact that the supply of our colored frontispiece pictures is fast diminish 


ing ar the big mail orders received, as was stated last month, 


increase t 


e price on the pictures published previous to the June number. 


we are compelled to 
We will fill o1 


ders on the full twelve prints ending with our May number at the rate of 5 cents eac! 


or 60 cents for the full set. 
These pictures began in our June (1903) 


comment and interest than any single feature 


magazine. 


best people in this country. 


The twelve subjects published ending with 
Duck, Green-winged Teal, Bob- 


Snipe, Wood 
Mountain Partridge, 
ger Pigeon, and Large-mouth Black Bass. 


Prairie Sharp-tail Grouse, 


number, 
ever 


and have probably 
offered by an 


excited more 
American sportsman’s 


Being exactly true to nature, no sportsman will hesitate to preserve them, and 
as a result they are being framed and hung in 


the libraries, “dens,” and offices of the 


the May 
White, 


(1904) number are: Wilson's 
Canvas-back Duck, Pin-tail Duck 
Red-head Duck, Shoveller Duck, Passen- 


These subjects are sent to any address, post 
paid (suitable for framing and carefully wrapped 
coin, P. O. order, or stamps, at the price mentioned above—60 cents. 


in pasteboard rollers) on receipt of 


The prices for the 


subjects from May on, commencing with the June number, will remain the same as here 


tofore—3 for 10 cents, 6 for 20 cents, or 12 for 40 cents. 
July and August subjects (namely, the Rain- 


now to any one remitting 10 cents. 


WISCONSIN GAME WARDENS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was very much 
pleased to read the article from J. M. Wood- 
ard in reply to the article I wrote about Wis- 
consin game protection. I see Mr. Woodard 
is a man who can be relied upon to do what 
is his duty, caring nothing for any political 
factors. The whole fault in Wisconsin lies 
with our governor; he does the dictating 
and the game wardens do the dancing. 

I know Mr. Henry Overbeck, our game 
commissioner, and will say that he has done 
more than any man in Wisconsin towards 
the protection of game, in making laws and 
getting the protection of game and fish 
started in Wisconsin. But at the same time 
I don’t think he had any right to mix in 
politics the way he has done during the 
last four years, nor to use the public money 
during the past year to the ends which he 
has. Just think of sixty-eight game wardens 
in our state at an expense of $85,000; and 
yet people are violating the game and fish 
laws here every day; and where are the 
wardens? This spring there was a gang 
of them that went from one town to an- 
other and tried to run the caucus, until the 


We can therefore send the June, 
bow Trout, Baldpate Duck and Ruddy Duck) 


people got completely disgusted with them. 

I feel sorry for Mr. Overbeck, our state 
game commissioner, as I think he is a good 
man for the office he holds, but owing to 
the work he has been compelled to do he is 
apt to lose his position after this fall elec- 
tion. 

If we had all the wardens under the civil 
service they would have a lifelong place 
and they would not be under the rule of any 
political boss. I thank both Mr. Woodard 
and the editor of Outdoor Life for the inter- 
est they take in seeing a wrong righted. 

HENRY R. BEVRY. 





A CAMPFIRE STORY. 


“Who’s thet man? did you say Miss? 
Why thet’s old Pete Saunders, ’n’ say, thet 
man’s just too lazy to rest hisself. Fact 
Miss he is. Why honest, one day I went 
down by the old lumber yard where the men 
used to go ’n’ smoke their pipes ’n’ I heern 
somebody keepin’ up a sort uv undertone 
grumble all to hisself, ’n’ when I went ’round 
’n’ found out who it wuz, why there it wuz 
Old Pete. 

“What wuz he grumblin’ ’bout? 

(6) 


Why he'd 
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sunk down ’n’ down from the settin’ posi- 
tion he wuz a-occupyin’ by the side uv a 
pile uv lumber tel one fut wuz twisted up 
under ’im so’t wuz a-hurtin’ ‘im, n’ when I 
ast ’im why he didn’t straighten hisself up, 
what do you spoze he said? Why, he said 
it wuz too durn much trubble! Fact Miss, 
that man’s too lazy to rest hisself. 

“But Pete c’n spin a yarn as well as anny 
uv ’em. I heern ’im a-tellin’ a lot uv the 
fellows about a bear hunt a man had wunct 
‘n’ the bear treed ’im ’n’ then Mr. b’ar 
walked off ’n’ sot down to watch ‘im. Well 
along in the night the man noticed the b’ar 
wuz a-settin’ purty still ’n’ he just crawled 
down kinda quiet like to get his gun, thet 
he’d throwed away in his hurry, ’n’ the b’ar 
sot so still that he went up closer ’n’ closer, 
‘n’ what do you spoze he found out? Why, 
thet b’ar wuz froze to death! Yes, Miss, 
Pete told it fer a fact, froze stiffer’n a poker. 
One uv the boys asked, ‘The man didn’ 
freeze ner nothin’ did he, Pete?’ ‘Oh, no’ 
says Pete, ‘the man wuz too durn excited!’ 

“Still I tell you, Miss, Pete’s a pretty 
good sort with all uv his yarns ’n’ his lazi- 
ness. I'll just narrate to you what he did 
fer me wunct. It wuz a few years back 
when we wuz up in the hills a-huntin’ deer, 
’n’ elk, him ’n’ me, ’n’ the game had been 
purty scarce all winter ‘’n’ the snow putry 
deep ’n’ the wolves, them big mountaineers, 
wuz a-gettin’ purty hungry ’n’ purty fierce 
‘n’ they’d go together ’n’ tackle any big 
game they c’d get their jaws on. 

“Well,, as I said, him ‘n’ me wuz out 
a-huntin’ deer ’n’ we’d got a purty big haul. 
We'd strung ’em up ‘'n’ then had gone to 
sleep, one each side uv a big blazing fire’t 
we'd built to keep the wolves off. We knew 
fer sure there wuz some in that neighbor- 
hood. We'd seen their tracks. "Bout ‘leven 
o’clock I wuz waked up by a snappin’ ’n’ 
snarlin not fur off ’n’ there by gum! wuz 
three uv them big fellers at that deer meat. 
I grabbed my gun ’n’ I dropped one deader’n 
a doornail at the very first shot, but when I 
let fly at the other’n’ I wounded ‘im just 
‘nuff to make ’im mad. Thet old feller made 
two jumps, ‘'n’ the second one he landed 
right on top uv my chest with his paws on 
my shoulders. 

“Ef it hadn’t a-been thet I throwed up 
my right arm just in time under his jaws ’n’ 
made ‘im snap the air instead uv my 
throat, what he’d aimed at, Pete’d a had 
my carcass to a-brought home ‘'n’ mebbe his 
own. But I did throw my arm up, ’n’ I 
guess the old wolf bit his tongue by the 
yelp he let out. 

“Say, ef ever a man looked death in the 
face I did thet night in the shape uv thet 
old gray wolf. He wuzn’t only hungry but 
he wuz mad ’n’ a-snarlin like all possessed. 

“Well, Miss, Pete’s lazy, it’s a fact, but 
I’m a-tellin’ you the truth Pete moved spry 
thet night. Hire gun had somehow missed 
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fire just as thet old gray lump uv spite had 
made his last jump at me, ’n before he’d 
had time to take a second bite at my throat 
Old Pete had grabbed his gun by the barrel, 
jumped thet blazin’ fire 'n’ taken a smash 
out uv that old wolf’s head thet laid ’im out 
senseless longer’n I wuz. 

“We both come to finally, but the old 
king as I always called ’im found himself 
tied between two trees where he thrashed 
‘round consider’ble before he give up. The 
third wolf had sneaked off with ‘nuff deer 
meat to last ’im awhile ’n’ we skinned the 
ene I’d shot. Some eastern fellows got the 
old king after awhile, but I hearn he didn’t 
last long. No, he wuz too old ’n’ savage to 
make friends with the men who tied ‘im 
up. ‘N’ Pete? Well, you know Miss, 1 
always have a soft spot in my heart fer 
Pete when I think uv what he done thet 
night.” BEATRICE MEDDINS. 





GRIZZLIES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—yYour article in re- 
lation to grizzlies in Colorado is a revela- 
tion to me. I’ve been eighteen or twenty 
years finding out there were grizzlies there. 

I’ve read considerable of the Pacific 
coast grizzly and have never seen anything 
to show they were a silver-tip. I frequently 
saw the big one Barnum had at his museum 
in New York, about 1868, and there was no 
silver-tip in sight on him, and what few pelts 
I’ve seen since led me to think they were en- 
tirely different. I thought the only ones that 
could find grizzlies in Colorado were city 
hunters and tenderfeet. 

As to the cinnamon being a mixture of 
silver-tip and black won’t go down. My ex- 
perience is where you find them about the 
same age, and same condition, they are 
about the same color, and a mixture of 
black and brown would hardly result in a 
yellow. 

But what cuts me up the worst of all is 
being judged a tenderfoot. I blush to say 
I’ve never seen the rock-bound, forest-cov- 
ered shores of the Platte, nor ever dallied 
on the romantic shores of Cherry creek. I 
spent over thirty years of my life on the 
shores of the Delaware, in Pennsylvania, 
and in that time learned to shoot a rifle 
passably Well. In 1883 I settled in western 
Texas, where I remained three years, hunt- 
ing and killing every kind of game animal 
found in that section. I traveled from there 
via Roswell, N. M., and the Pecos to Do 
lores, Colo., where I resided for thirteen 
years—a good game country, even at this 
day. I am well acquainted with Messrs. 
Scott Teague and Steve Elkins, hunters who 
are frequently mentioned in hunting stories. 
A. Harris of Dolores has a fine collection of 
bear hides of his own killing. Ask him if 
he has ever killed a grizzly. 

At sixty-six years of age I can still lug 
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a gun and outtramp most of the young men, 
but realize my hunting days are nearly over. 
My case reminds me of what the old darkey 
said when the gentleman asked him, “Uncle 
Clem, how old are you?” “Well, suh, I’se 
just seventy-three, but if you counts my age 
‘cordin’ to the fun I’ve had, I’se over a 
hundred.” H. S. BOOZ. 





No one has ever stated in Outdoor Life, 
to our recollection, that the cinnamon bear 
was a cross between the silver-tip and black 
bears. Such a proposition is as silly as to 
imagine that there are no grizzlies in Colo- 
rado. No one knows better than Scott 
Teague and Steve Elkins that grizzlies are 
killed here, for, together with the editor of 
Outdoor Life a couple of years ago, they 
had the experience of running one a distance 
of ten miles over the roughest country found 
on the Dolores, in southwestern Colorado.— 
Editor. 





NATURAL TRAITS OF THE BIRD DOG. 


Generally speaking, there is no abso- 
lutely faultless bird dog living. The ma- 
jority of poiters and setters are faulty in 
their work afield in various ways, although 
their proud owners may consider such dogs 
perfect performers, to a degree unconscious 
of the existence of any fault, or—which is 
quite frequently the case—they are loth to 
admit the fact, thus indulging in self-de- 
ception. 

The writer is fully aware of these facts, 
but, instead of looking contemptuously down 
upon the owners of faulty dogs, he enter- 
tains the highest respect for those who 
“stand up” for their dogs. Many so-called 
faults, however, are really not faults in the 
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A Modern Don Quixote. 


true sense of the term. They are desirable, 
and even necessities. The instinctive de- 
sire of a bird dog must be to search for, find 
and endeavor to get game into his posses- 
sion. Without that propensity such a dog 
would be worthless as a helpmate subservi- 
ent to the gun. The prevailing idea that a 
dog hunts naturally for the pleasure of his 
master, is a fallacy. By judicious training 
we aim to shape the dog’s actions, while 
working on game instinctively, to become 
subservient to the gun, and the better we 
succeed in that respect, the greater be- 
comes the value of such a helpmate. The 
instinctive qualities form the _ essential 
foundation, and the more those propensities 
predominate, the greater can be made the 
superstructure by subjugating the dog’s 
hunting proclivities to our purpose. 

There are faults and faults—natural 
traits, and acquired faults—either of which 
should and can be overcome by proper train- 
ing. Some of the most common will here be 
enumerated. 

Self-hunting—Pursuing game “on his own 
hook,” either by slipping away from home, 
remaining out and returning as may suit his 
inclination, or, while afield accompanied by 
its master, not paying any attention to him 
other than to keep at a saft distance to es- 
cape punishment, etc., is quite natural, and 
is called a fault in many a dog. 

Chasing birds after finding and pointing 
them. This should not be considered a 
good and sufficient reason to condemn a 
dog—is the natural thing for a dog to do. 
But it does not suit the sportsman; he wants 
the dog to stand on point and await his ar- 
rival for the purpose of getting a shot. 

Breaking shot—Rush up to the fallen 
bird, mouth the same, again drop it (or per- 
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haps swallow it) and proceed—is in accord- 
ance with the nature of the bird dog. 

If a dog pays equally as much attention 
to rabbits as he does to birds, chase the 
rodents long distances and finally come to 
heel much fatigued, such dog’s breeding 
should not be considered faulty because of 
it. Rabbits are part of the game naturally 
sought by the bird dog. 

If a dog espies barnyard fowl, sheep, pigs, 
ete., gives chase and worries them; that 
does not reflect upon the dog’s pure breed- 
ing—the natural thing for it to do till made 
to refrain by proper training. 

Therefore, a dog having no inclination to 
hunt, catch, worry and mutilate game, etc., 
is not endowed with the propensities requi- 
site in a shooting dog. But, in order to be. 
come a useful helpmate afield, such a dog 
must be subjugated and rendered subser- 
vient by judicious training—an art which is 
not the natural gift of every sportsman. To 
become efficient in this matter, however, is 
not so difficult as is usually supposed if 
only proceeded along approved lines and in 
sensible manner—adopt and adhere strictly 
to an approved method, one which proved 
entirely successful by thousands who have 
applied its teachings. 

ED F. HABERLEIN. 





A GUN- BURSTING EXPERIENCE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I had a peculiar 
experience last fall while shooting ducks on 
a marsh, and will relate it for the benefit of 
those who are unfamiliar with like incidents. 
I was using a modern hammerless, 12-gauge, 
Peters shells, 24 grs. Infallible powder. The 
day was damp, and rainy at intervals. My 
hunting coat not being waterproof, my 
shells became exceedingly wet by the time 
the evening flight began and I was com- 
pelled to force them into the barrel. The 
blind was situated upon a mat of long grass 
bordering on a corn field, no mud being 
near. Ducks were coming-in rapidly and I 
was shooting as fast as I could force the 
shells into my gun. About 5 p. m. I made 
a double and was barely reloaded in time 
for a pair of mallards, which came in exactly 
over my head, but I noticed something was 
wrong with the right barrel. As I glanced 
along the sight line, upon examination I 
found it split through the entire length of 
choke. No flaw was apparent, but the edge 
of tear was ragged. Upon removal of shell, 
I found only base remaining, I remembered 
such was the case when I had reloaded, but 
had given it no though before. My theory 
was that the shell, being very wet, separated 
below powder wads and forced shot cased 
in shell end through as a slug, conseugently 
the choke was unable to handle it. It was 
pronounced by the gun manufacturers as 
an obstruction of some nature, but I am pos- 
itive it was no foreign body. I now am par- 
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ticular about my shells being dry. 
one a suggestion to offer? 

Can any one suggest a way of breaking 
a dog from biting game when retrieving? I 
have a large pointer who is an excellent 
worker and retriever, that always chews a 
bird while returning with it, and about two 
bites generally finishes a quail. He is six 
years of age and began this habit two years 
past. GEO. E. HENTON, M. D. 


Has any- 





GAME NOTES. 


We had the pleasure recently of exam- 
ining the skin of a very large grizzly bear 
at the tannery of Ernst Gunther, corner Thir- 
teenth and Platte streets, Denver. Its length 
from tip of nose to tail was 8 feet, while 
the spread across shoulders was 8 feet 
6 inches. As compared with the hide of 
Old Mose, this skin was much smaller, Old 
Mose’s “overcoat” being 10 feet long from 
tip of nose to tip of tail, and 9 feet 6 inches 
spread across the shoulders. Mr. A. T. Al- 
len, a well-known Colorado taxidermist, re- 
ceived a grizzly hide a year ago from Ka- 
diak Island, Alaska, that measured 9 feet 9 
inches from tip of nose to tip of tail and 10 
feet spread across the shoulders. Mr. Gun- 
ther once tanned a skin that measured 13 
feet long, and when we were in his tannery 
had on hand over twenty bearskins to be 
tanned. As most of these had but lately 
come from Colorado, Wyoming and Idaho 
points, it demonstrates that there are plenty 
of bear in these states yet. 





One of our subscribers, Bert A. Haigler of 
Seattle, Wash, writes of the capture of a 
large black bear within a mile and a half 
of the city limits of Seattle. The animal had 
been making regular raids on the larder of 
one of the logging camps in the vicinity, 
and so annoying had these visits become 
that a steel bear trap was set for him with 
the success above mentioned. 





Hon. D. C. Beaman, Colorado’s able ex- 
ponent of the game cause, is fishing for 
tarpon at Aransas Pass, Texas, in company 
with Mr. Tyson S. Dines. We hope to be 
able to publish a story in a subsequent issue 
from Judge Beaman relating an account of 
his trip. 





The sight of a wild moose parading 
through the city streets at early dawn is the 
spectacle which met the gaze of the citi- 
zens of Duluth, Minn., who on June 2ist 
were astir early: The animal was first 
sighted swimming through the canal, and 
at first was thought to be a mule, but when 
it climbed out on shore and ambled down 
Superior street it was plain to be seen that 
it was a moose. The last seen of his ma- 
jesty was when he passed over the viaduct 
at the foot of Sixth avenue. 
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Calling Up the Turkeys. 


BY LORENA M. 


When wild game roved the meadow and the 
forest, 
And the jackal on the plains pursued his 


prey; 

When the little log-built cabin was a palace, 
And men were ever ready for the fray; 
When nearest neighbors many miles were 

severed, 
And _— could read the book of Nature 
we 
When corn and wheat were grown, and meat 
was hunted, 
Is the time of the story I will tell. 


The wheat was gathered in, awaiting thresh- 


ng, 
At the hands of sturdy brawn to wield the 
flails; 
The garnered fields lay clothed in yellow 
stubble; 
From hidden coverts piped the rival quails 
eine ~~ fallen timber drummed the part- 
ridge 
And squirrels chattered gaily through the 
wood; 
Unmoving, on the margin of a clearing, 
A hunter, armed with rifle, silent stood. 


He stood there looking out across the stub- 


e, 
That sloping fell away below his feet, 
For the flock of shy, metallic-lustred tur- 


eys, 
That would come to gather up the fallen 
wheat. 
Long he waited, then he sank behind a cov- 
ert 


Then, down the sloping hill, 


They stood peering at each other 


PAGE. 


And from his pocket drew a polished 
bone— 
“Pup—pup—” he lisped, just like a calling 
turkey; 
“Pup—pup—” rang out his coaxing turkey 
tone. 


his call was au 
swered; 
He called again- 
Far down 
echoed— 
He could hear it floating upward, 
and clear. 
Again he called, and got his rifle ready; 
The answer came back near, and nearer 
still; 
The game was 
ambush, 
Thro’ the 


and to his listening ear, 
across the field the call was 


sharp 


slowly coming toward his 


stubble, up the gently-sloping 


hill. 
And it seemed to the hunter there in wait- 

ing, 
That he'd never Known a turkey half so 

shy; 


It kept screened behind the stumps 
the stubble, 
Out of range of his keen’ and searching 
eye. 
It drew nearer—he started from his hiding— 
Another skulking hunter did the same; 
‘long -their 


among 


rifles! 
Each had taken the other one for game! 
































Discussion on loads, calibers, recoil, 


trajectory, «nergy, etc., of rifles esnecially solicited. Also 


the actual experience of hunters as to the effects of their favorite arms and bullets on big 
game. Such information should be freely given, as it naturally assists our brother hunters 


and shooters. 


The Large and Small Caliber Discussion. 


DEFENDS THE HIGH POWER. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I think conservative 
sportsmen, as a rule, are inclined to read and 
enjoy in silence the letters upon the large and 
small bores, but as Mr. Figgins’ article in 
your June number moved Mr. Haws to write 
again upon the subject, so it leads me to 
join in the discussion. That article seems to 
me to be a bundle of errors and unwarranted 
conclusions. This is all the more surprising 
since Mr. Figgins is doing scientific work 
and would therefore be expected to be cau- 
tious in making statements and careful in 
his reasoning. 

Personally, I have been known among my 
friends as an advocate of the large calibers. 
I have always thought the .30-30 bullet too 
light for any game larger than deer, and 
I should prefer more lead even for deer. In 
hunting moose and caribou I used in 1900 
a .45-90, in 1901 an 8mm. Mauser, in 1902 a 
.50-110 Winchester, and last year a .35 Win- 
chester. So far as these animals are con- 
cerned I would not give a fig for the su- 
periority of any one of those four rifles over 
the others. But I shall not rely in any de- 
gree upon my own experience, but quote 
those who have probably had more expe- 
rience than even Mr. Figgins, as will appear 
later. 

I can not agree that those who talk of 
trajectory and penetration are chiefly target 
shooters. What does the target shooter care 
about penetration? Go to the rifle ranges 
and how many high power rifles will be 
found there? Of course the facts are that 
big game hunters are those primarily in- 
terested in trajectory and penetration of 
rifle bullets. 

Mr. Figgins says that his observation 
proves that the modern high power rifle is 
the destruction of its own projectile. Does 
this square with the fact that a large ma- 
jority of the big game killed in recent years 
in the states and provinces has been killed 
with these very rifles? Who has more suc- 
cessfully and cleanly killed Alaskan big 
game than Mr. Dall DeWeese with his Sav- 
age and Mannlicher? I have a friend resid- 
ing in New Brunswick who for many years 
has killed his moose and caribou each year 
with a .30-30 and has never lost an animal. 
Adam Moore, while on general principles 
is glad to see powerful rifles used by the 
sportsmen he guides, sticks to the .30-40 and 
insists that it is a thoroughly reliable moose 
gun. Mr. Figgins describes the effect of the 
.30-40 bullet on fox and “Ovis Dalli,” even a 
lamb. Really one who would use such a gun 
on that kind of game ought not to tell about 
it. As to the .30-40 bullets being “blown to 
shreds” against the skull of a moose, of 
course we do not for a moment question Mr. 
Figgins’ statemhents; on the face of it, how- 
ever, knowing the energy and penetration of 
these bullets, is one not forced to believe 
that the ammunition must have been defec- 
tive? Such results would be against both 
reason and experience and we must seek 
some explanation other than that which Mr. 
Figgins would impose upon us. 

N-w as to the effectiveness of the small 


bores, perfectly conclusive evidence is ob- 
tainable. Mr. William Astor Chanler and his 
companion, Lieutenant von Hohnel, quite 
contrary to their expectations, found the 
Mannlicher an excellent weapon for rhinoc- 
eros and hippopotamus. Mr. Grogan, the 
young sportsman who traversed Africa from 
south to north, having failed miserably 
again and again to kill elephant with the big 
bores, turned to the .303 and killed over 
thirty, losing less than ten per cent. of those 
he shot at. I will quote Mr. Grogan verba- 
in (see “From the Cape to Cairo,” page 

9). 

“As to the vexed question of the respec- 
tive merits of the large bore rifles and the 
modern small bores, I unhesitatingly throw 
in my lot with the latter, the advantages of 
which are many and various, such as— 

“1. Greater accuracy and ease in hand- 
ling 

“2. Flatter trajectory and consequent 
minimizing of the results of judging distance 
wrongly 

“3. Small weight of the cartridges. 

“4. Great number of shots that can be 
fired without effect on the nerves owing to 
the lack of recoil. a 

“5. Variety of effects to be obtained by 
the use of various bullets. 

“6. Penetration (so essential with ele- 
phant). 

“Our battery consisted of a double four- 
bore, burning fourteen drams of powder, a 
double ten-bore paradox, a double .500 mag- 
num, two double .303 express rifles, and an 
ordinary sporting pattern magazine .308. 

“Both Sharp and I did all our shooting 
with the double .303, and killed most things 
from an elephant to a plover. After nearly 
losing a rhinoceros and quite losing three 
good elephant with the four-bore, I gave it 
up in disgust and took to the .303 even for 
heavy game, with the satisfactory result 
that I killed thirty-three elephant and only 
lost three afterwards. 

“Of bullets, I consider that the following 
four are the most serviceable: 

“1. Solid nickel-covered for 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus. 

“2. The Dum-dum for buffalo, roan and 
heavy antelope. 

“3. The Jefferys for the antelope. 

“4. The lead-nosed for small antelope, 
and especially lions and leopards. 

i In selecting a battery it should 
always be remembered that there must be 
two departments—the offensive and the de- 
fensive For my own part, I should néver 
again take more than a double .303 and a 
double twelve-bore paradox, and, if much ele- 
phant hunting were to be done, I should add 
a magazine .303.” 

What then becomes of Mr. Figgins’ state- 
ment that the hard projectile has long since 
proven useless? I believe with him that for 
American big game the .45-70 has no su- 
perior up to 100 yards, but I feel that dog- 
matic and cock-sure statements about the 
inefficiency and uselessness of the high pow- 
er small bores deserve strong condemnation. 

M. F. WESTOVER. 
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NEW RIFLE SUGGESTED. 


Editor Outdoor Life—The “large and 
small caliber’ discussion in the rifle depart- 
ment of your magazine caught my eye in 
looking through the first copy that I came 
across and I immediately bought it and have 
since been a regular purchaser, eagerly 
awaiting each new number. Permit me to 
suggest a rifle which many sportsmen would 
very much like to own. 

While no caliber is perfectly adapted to 
all purposes, a great many sportsmen are 
still looking for what they term an “all 
around” rifie. In many instances the pur- 
chasing of only one rifle is a matter of econ- 
omy, and in others the sportsman’s desire 
is to become highly proficient, if not expert, 
in the use of one particular rifle, which he 
wants to be sufficiently powerful for the larg- 
est game he is likely to encounter, yet not 
too powerful for the smaller and more plen- 
tiful game, nor so expensive in ammunition 
as to preclude its frequent use at the target 
Comparatively few of the many thousands of 
sportsmen ever get an opportunity to hunt 
where grizzlies or moose may be found, so 
a rifle adapted for the largest game is not 
the one they desire. The great variety of 
calibers now manufactured would seem to 
meet every possible demand, yet I have heard 
many sportsmen express a desire for a car- 
tridge which I shall briefly describe. It is 
a .35-50-220 straight (or the shell to be 
straight inside and slightly tapered outside, 
just enough to make extraction easy); the 
charge of powder (black) to be about fifty 
grains; the bullet 220 grains, grooved and 
with flat point. The rifle to take this car- 
tridge to have a nickel steel barrel rifled so 
as to permit the use of either black powder 
and lead bullet, or high power’ smokeless 
with full metal patched and metal patched 
soft point bullets, the soft point to project 


one-eighth inch beyond the patch. This car- 
tridge, it is believed, would, when loaded 
with high power smokeless and metal 


patched soft point bullet, prove very: effec- 
tive on any but the largest of game, while 
with black powder and lead bullet it would 
be an admirable target cartridge. Either 
load would (with same kind of powder) give 
a higher velocity and consequent flatter tra- 
jectory than the .38-55, which is again be- 
coming so popular with a large class of 
sportsmen who prefer a load of medium 
power and a straight shell. 

If the Winchester company would make 
their Model 1895, box magazine, to handle 
this cartridge, or their Model 1894, if the 
latter would handle it successfully, such a 
rifle would meet the demand of many sports- 
men and undoubtedly become one of the 
most popular “all around” rifles ever made. 

F. MORTON, JR. 


FROM THE .40-90 CAL. MAN. 


Editor Outdoor Life—“Is the man still liv- 
ing who has been experimenting with a 
.40-90, a perfection mould and high pressure 
smokeless?” If Mr. Bryant had me in his 
mind when he wrote the above, it gives me 
great pleasure to inform him that I Still 
live, that the rifle is in good condition also, 
and that it was not so much of an experi- 
ment as it was a determination to put some 
of my ideas about rifies and their ammuni- 
tion into practice. I take pleasure in inform- 
ing the rifle fraternity that I have fully dem- 
onstrated my theories to be correct, namely, 
that it is not necessary to have a small, and 
consequently worthless, rifle for large game 
in order to have a high power rifle, cr to have 
one that will shoot accurately; and I have 
well demonstrated that a lead bullet, one 
art of tin to twenty parts lead (providing 
t is a cylinder) can be used in a high power 
rifle and not -jump the rifling. 

Replying to Mr. Bryant’s question as to 
whether a bullet propelled by low pressure 
smokeless powder would lose its velocity 


sooner than one propelled by high pressure 
smokeless, I wish to say that if the bullet is 
started at the same speed it would make no 
difference what it was started with, about 
how far it would go, providing the pitch o 
the rifling was the same, and using the same 
kind of a bullet Replying to his eighth 
question, will say: we have a good example 
in our 6 mm. navy rifle and the .30-40. At 
1,000 yards the 6mm. starts at a much high- 
er speed, but on account of its light weight 
it has a much higher trajectory than the 
30-40. To his ninth question I will say that 
if a bullet makes an oblong hole in the tar- 
get at 1,000 yards, it is because the point 
of the bullet is pointing downwards, or else 
because it is wobbling ard liable to keehole 
at any angle. 
W. A. LINKLETTER. 


AN.OLD HUNTER TALKS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Like J. D. Figgins, I 
have read all the large and small caliber dis- 
cussion in my favorite magazine and have 
said nothing, but wondered what kind of men 
some of the writers were. Like Mr. Figgins, 
I, too, am a collector for museum purposes, 
or have been, and I have no doubt I have 
fired thousands of shots at game for every 
one that he has. He makes one assertion 
that any man who has ever used a gun can 
not swallow, namely, that a .30-40 bullet at 
fifteen yards stopped against a moose’s rib, 
and two more stopped against the skull. 
Now, at fifteen yards, a .30-40 soft-nose bul- 
let, fired from any high power rifle, will bore 
a hole through a plate one-half inch thick of 
soft iron, and if a man will shoot straight he 
can put one through a moose’s head at two 
miles. He doesn’t need to be within fifteen 
yards. Now, how will this sound: “I shot a 
sofe-skinned fox and the bullet mushroomed 
and tore the whole side off, but when I hit a 
tough-hided moose the bullets fly to pieces 
or mushroom.” This may be all right in the- 
ory, but it is certainly all wrong in prac- 
tice. 

In all my collecting I used a .32-40 black 
powder gun, an arm that hasn't the killing 
power of the .25-35 high power, and yet I 
killed all kinds of big game, even the lordly 
buffalo would stop with one shot. I will 
guarantee to kill a moose at fifteen yards 
with .22 extra long smokeless, either in the 
face or broadside. If Mr. Figgins will take 
my advice the next time he uSes a .30-40 he 
will pull a little harder on the trigger; then 
maybe the bullet won't stop at the rib. 

At the present time I am using a .25-35 
Winchester. I have never had a bullet fail to 
mushroom on any kind of game from the 
largest bear to a squirrel. It will break a 
hip bone in any bull elk and will penetrate 
the brain of any domestic bull shot in the 
face at fifty yards, using soft-nosed bullets. 
i have the first man to see that has quit the 
high power rifle for the old obsolete black 
powder rifle. ; 

If some of our gun men will take a rifle 
into the game country and practice on live 
game they could write a better article than 
one that does all his hunting in an office. : 

I commenced using a rifle at the age of 
twelve years; I am now fifty-one. My first 
experience was with an old muzzle loader. 
Then I took all improvements as they came 
until the .30-40 came out. That I did not 
want. It was too much of a gun for any 
gime in America. The most powerful black 
powder gun I ever had was a _ .40-130-500, 
but it could not do the work of a .30-40. I 
will venture to gamble that of all the hunt- 
ers of big game in America—sportsmen and 
guides—that there is 500 small caliber rifles 
for every big caliber used. Since 1896 I 
have had but one man out on a hunt that 
used a black powder gun and he was kick- 
ing all the time for being a fool. As Mr. 
Figgins says, we will have to consider who 
tells us all about it. 

M. P. 





DUNHAM, Guide. 
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FAVORS THE SMALLER BORES. 


Editor Outdoor Life—As you invite us to 
write of our actual experiences with the 
large and small calibers, I will endeavor to 
give a few of mine. 

I will say, to begin with, my ex- 
perience has never been with any 
larger than deer, mountain sheep, mountain 
lion, antelope and the common black bear. 
So I am not prepared to give you experiments 
on moose, elk and grizzlies. I have used all 
calibers, from the .50 express to the .25 cal- 
iber. 

The big bore men are forever citing cases 
where game was lost by using the small bore. 
In the mountains of New Mexico I was once 
hunting deer with two friends, one a New 
York boy who had never done any actual 
hunting, but was a fine, cool, quick target 
shot. He carried a .45-70 repeater fitted 
with Lyman sights. A deer came out by 
him. At seventy yards he began pumping 
lead into him, placing five shots just behind 
the shoulders that could have all been cov- 
ered with a six-inch plate; vet this deer ran 
the whole time he was firing and several 
rods farther, where it fell stone dead. His 
companion the next day shot a deer through 
the lungs with a .45-70. We found this deer. 
three days later, dead, two miles from where 
shot. In 1895 I shot an antelope, standing 
still, with the old .44, which, on being struck, 
broke and ran 125 yards and fell dead. The 
bullet had passed fairly through the large 
or upper part of the heart. (Yet in 1891 ay 
old antelope hunter—market hunter—at Big 
Springs, Texas, showed me a .44 that he 
said he had killed over 1,000 antelope with, 
and I did not doubt it at all.) 

In the last several years I have killed 
fourteen buck deer with a .32-40. Three of 
these bucks had to have the second shot, the 
first shot only striking the legs and tearing 
out about four inches of bone. I have never 
shot a mountain lion more than once with 
a .32-40. 


that 





THE GRAND AMERICAN. 


The fifth annual Grand American target 
handicap, held June 2ist to 24th at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., was by great odds the largest, 
most satisfactory and successful trap tourney 
ever held in any country. When the i. 
state Association two years ago decided in 
deference to popular feeling against the 
shooting of live birds at the trap, decided 
to abandon that end of the sport and con- 
fine its work to the promotion of target 


shooting altogether, it was doubted by many’ 


of the best sportsmen whether the change 
would be as popular as the old form of sport, 
and there were hundreds of lugubrious pre- 
dictions that this meant the rapid decadence 
of the prestige of the association and its 
work. Here again, however, it has been 
proven that the American people are first of 
all humane, and second to that primal char- 
acteristic the most ardent and irrepressibje 
sportsmen and gun lovers in the world. In 
Furope live bird shooting is still followed 
persistently, notwithstanding popular disap- 
proval, because the rich men who shoot will 
concede nothing of their selfish desire for 
amusement, and steadfastly refuse to take 
up the perfectly innocent and hardly less ex- 
hitirating pastime of inanimate target shoot- 
ing 


The wonderful growth of interest in tar- 
get shooting that has been a matter of fre- 
quent comment in these columns was strik- 
ingly emphasized in the present Grand 
American, which, with 334 entries and over 
300 qualified shooters at the score, reached 
the utmost limits of the capacity of the 
most modern methods and perfect manage- 
ment in handling the events within specified 


game- 


LIFE. 


I helped skin a black bear with seventeen 
bullets in him from a .44 and a .40-60. He 
was hit most all over, but only five times 
in vital spots. 

I have seen antelope carry a .50-95 bullet 
for miles and have to be shot again. 

There is also the speed of a bullet to be 
considered. The theory of “trajectory,” “ve- 
locity,” “penetration,” etc., is all very good, 
but go into the open prairie and pick out a 
sand bank seven or eight hundred yards 
away; practice until you get the exact eleva- 
tion, then take a .30 or .25 caliber in one 
hand and a .45 or .50 caliber in the other 
and pull them off together and see which 
gets there first. The only way I can Ge- 
scribe it is that the .50 shoots like it was 
tired. With the large calibers I used to lead 
an antelope ten or twelve feet when on the 
run 200 yards away. With the small bore 
smokeless powder I hold just under the 
point of his nose. . M. KAYSER. 





THE .3040 EXTOLLED. 


Editor Outdoor Life—In the July issue of 
Outdoor Life I notice that a brother sub- 
scriber desires a little information in regard 
to the right rifle for hunting deer; also a ri- 
fle for hunting moose and bear. He refers to 
the .38-55 and .32 Winchester “Special” for 
deer and the .35 H.-P. and .38-72 for moose 
and bear. Now, brother subscriber, try a .30- 
40 Winchester model '95, and you have a rifle 
that will kill any game found in the West. 
I prefer the .30-40 Winchester to any rifle 
made for hunting large and dangerous game. 

The career of “Old Mose” was stopped 
with a .30-40 carbine, which should convince 
any one as to the power of the .30-40 Win- 
chester soft-nose bullet. I would like to 
hear from Mr. Figgins, also, if he has care- 
fully studied the smashing power of the 
.30-40. BEADED BUCKSKIN. 





time, and required record breaking perform- 
ances to do that. 


Under the able management of Elmer E. 
Shaner, and the <= ee auspices of the In- 
dianapolis Gun club, the tournament ran 
along as smoothly as would a little meet of 
forty entries, and not a complaint that the 
writer is aware of was entered all week. 


The work of the shooters was_ record 
breaking throughout, under the favorable 
conditions of fine weather and perfect 
grounds. High general average in sweep- 
stake events was made by J. L. D. Morrison 
of Minneapolis, Minn., an amateur of high 
standing in the Northwest, whose average 
was exactly 98 per cent. on the shooting from 
sixteen yards. Only one bird behind, and 
leading the professional bunch was J. A. R. 
Elliott with 97% per cent. The preliminary 
handicap was won with by A. Cum- 
mings, an amateur, a recent convert to the 
game, of Bunker Hill, Ill. The Grand Amer- 
ican handicap was won by R. D. Guptill of 
Aitken, Minn., also an amateur of the first 
water. For this great victory, however, a 
Colorado man, William Randall, of Telluride. 
tied the high score of 96, and it required 
three “shoot-off"” events of twenty targets 
each to defeat him. To have thrice tied the 
high score in one day for the greatest shoot- 
ing trophy in America is an honor that has 
never fallen to any other man. The Consola- 
tion handicap was won by William H. Heer 
of Concordia, Kan., who was the only ex- 
pert in the professional ranks who succeeded 
in landing a first prize. His work was re- 
markable in that he scored 98 from the 
twenty-yard mark. 


It is customary in the Grand American to 
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state what was used by the winners. Gen- 
eral average, the Grand American and Pre- 
liminary went to Winchester guns, and the 
Consolation to Remington. The genera! and 
main event went to Infallible, the prelim- 
inary to New Schultze and the Consolation 
to New E. C. powder. The general, the main 
event and consolation events were won with 
U. M. C. and the preenery with Winches- 
ter factory loaded shells. 

WEWANEE. 


RIFLE REFLECTIONS. 
By D. W. King, Jr., Pres. Colo. Rifle Assn. 


The fourth tri-ennial shoot of the National 
Schuetzen Bund, held at Union Hill Park, N. 
J.. June 12th to 14th, was largely attended 
and passed off in good shape, not an acci- 
dent occurring or anything going wrong to 
stop the shooting or mar the pleasure of the 
many shooters and spectotars present. The 
weather during the entire shoot was all that 
could be asked for, the accommodations were 
ample and the arrangements and details 
were very complete. The various persons 
and committees having charge of this affair 
deserve great credit for the success of the 
shoot. The arrangement for distributing the 
prizes was especially very complete ari it 
was done in a quick and very satisfactory 
manner, considering the crowd, being quite 
a contrast to the distribution of prizes at 
San Francisco three years ago, when it took 
until 2 o’clock in the morning to finish the 
work. 3 

. > 


The prizes on the Honor Target were a 
great disappointment to most of the riflemen 
and were very much inflated in values, the 
number and value being very small com- 
pared to what they advertised and caused 
riflemen to believe they had. Many riflemen 
came, hoping to get a good prize on the 
Honor and had to take a very small prize on 
scores that were good and which at other 
shoots would have been worth considerable. 
There were only nine prizes, running $100 
and over, and then dropped down to $50, 
some of the 68 scores only gettin that 
much. At the San Francisco shoot the first 
50 or 60 shooters all got prizes from $100 up, 
and 63 scores were good for that amount. It 
was reported that there was about $5,000 do- 
nated to the Honor Target that was not put 
up, but went into the treasury. If such is 
the case, there should be a good balance in 
the treasury; but I think it would have suit- 
ed the riflemen better to use it as it was 
intended. ea a 


The next national shoot will be held at 
Charleston, 8S. C., probably in May, 1907, and 
will no doubt be a good one. The German 
Shooting club of that city is the oldest in 
the country and is going to celebrate its fif- 
tieth anniversary next year by giving a 
shoot—a kind of preliminary to its final effort 
in 1907. The riflemen of the middle states 
were noticeble by their absence at the last 
big shoot, which seems strange, as there 
are many large societies in St. Louis, Chi- 
cage. Milwaukee, Dubuque and many other 
ities, having some good marksmen, but who 
were not even represented. The Cincinnati 
Rifle Association is to be admired, as it had 
ten of its sixteen members there. 

> . o 


The telescope question was discussed quite 
freely among the shooters and most every 
one was in favor of allowing them, as all 
other restrictions have been removed. About 
the only ones who would object are those 
who do not own their own gun, but rent 
one for a shoot and are not well enough 
posted as to details of rifle shooting to be 
able to have an opinion, derived from expe- 
rience, on the subject. It is a fact, however, 
that unless they are allowed in the future 


many of our most prominent riflemen and 
those who have always taken an interest 
and always attended, will not be there, as 
the pleasure for them is gone when they are 
compelled to use a sight they can not see 
and to which they are not accustomed. 

. * +. 


The ninth annual shoot of the Colorado 
Rifle Association will be held on the range of 
the Denver Rifle club Saturday, Sunday and 
Monday (Labor Day), September 3d, 4th 
and fifth. The program will be arranged 
similar to the national event and consist of a 
variety of events on different targets. It 
will also include one for hunting guns and 
hunting sights. The prize list will be by far 
the largest ever given in the West and any 
one may shoot on any of the events on any 
of the three days of which the shoot will be 
held. Part of the events will be open to 
the world, and others open only to members 
of the association. 


THE .22 CALIBER. 


So much has been said about small caliber 
rifles that I wish to give my experience. I 
have owned many, but the first one that did 
me extra fine work was a .22 center fire Win- 
chester that I got from Reuben Harwood in 
1888 and had peep and globe sights. I killed 
much small game with it, including wood- 
chucks in the Hoosac, Deerfield and Connec- 
ticut river valleys and at rest made several 
scores all in the eight-inch black at 200 
yards. It kill the game well, but my occu- 
pation in life prevented me from reloading 
without much inconvenience, so I disposed of 
it. I next got a .25 caliber rim fire, but the 
cartridges were not easily obtained outside 
the large cities and the expense was con- 
siderable. I have since had several .22 cali- 
ber rifles and used a 15-inch Stevens pocket 
rifle in Alaska. It was a “life saver,” as 
we had many duck, grouse, ptarmagain, 
squirrels and marmots that we would not 
have had without it, as carrying a heavy or 
long rifle was out of the question; but the 
.22 long rifle cartridge was not quite killing 
enough and lost many ducks that were well 
hit. 

Last December I ordered, through a San 
Francisco firm, a 15-inch Stevens new model 
pocket rifle, mounted with a four-power tele- 
scope, to shoot the .22-7-45 Winchester car- 
trige. It proved a wonder and since then I 
have ordered three more for my friends, and 
all have proved fine. I used it on ducks and 
got many in the bay at from 75 to over 34 
yards, but not every shot, of course After 
the duck season, I tried it on the Blunt tar- 
get at 200 yards on our own range and was 
more than surprised at the result, but owing 
to its light weight (three pounds) it is hard 
to hold until after considerable practice. But 
I have never had a poor shot that I did not 
think was in the holding. .and I can allow 
for the windage by the wind gauge appar- 
ently as well as with a large caliber. 

In May I was invited to the range of the 
Californai Schuetzen Club and after getting 
the wind and elevation shot a score of 216 on 
the German ring target at 200 yards. In 
twenty-seven consecutive shots I got 26 in 
the 12-inch bullseye. On our own range I 
have made on the Blunt target 46 several 
times, but the strong wind that nearly al- 
ways blows makes high scores difficult. 

On June 26th I was at the Shell Mound 
range and at 200 yards on German ring target 
shot five consecutive scores of ten shots 
each, off-hand, as follows: 204, 208, 203, 198 
and 201. Late in the day I made a match 
with the well-known experts. Mason and Mc- 
Laughlin, shooting off-hand, for a small prize 
(to be consumed on the premises—I lost) 
and our first ten shots were as follows: 23, 
25, 23, 24, 22, 22, 23, 22, 22, 23; total. 229: To 
me this seems wonderful work, both on ac- 
count of the 15-inch barrel and the .22 cali- 
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ber; but certainly the telescope is a fine one 
and I would not think of ever getting any 
kind of a rifle without a scope properly de- 
signed for the work to do I shoot all day 
without cleaning and maintain the accuracy 
with the Winchester make with black pow- 
der and have never yet had a‘misfire. The 
penetration is more than could be expected. 

Why do not the manufacturers make a 
hollow-point bullet for this cartridge like 
they do for all of the other .22s for medium- 
sized game? 

About ten years ago I think it was a Dr. 


Chadbourne of Brooklyn, New York, that 
made some remarkable scores with the .25 
Stevens rim-fire. Has any one ever tried 


the .22 W. R. F. at the 200-yard range? If 
so, I would be pleased to hear from him 
through the columns of this very interesting 
magazine. WANDERER. 


THE .32-40 MARLIN. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I noticed in the June 
number of Outdoor Life that ‘“‘Tenderfoot” 
wanted some information on the Marlin .32-40 
, rifle with special smokeless steel barrel. I 
have one of these rifles which I have used 
more than a year and have shot all the var- 
ious loads in it from the short-range cart- 
ridge with its 98-grain bullet and 13 grains 
of black powder up to and including the U. 
M. C. high-pressure cartridges, and am high- 
ly pleased with it. I think that this rifle 
will suit a great many sportsmen that are 
disgusted with the .30-30, as its soft-point 
bullets mushroom instead of flying into lit- 
tle pieces as does the .30-30. I had a .30-30 
Winchester before I got this rifie and be- 
came dissatisfied with the way the Bullets 
acted. Every one of the .30-30 soft-points 
that I ever found in game or other objects 
had flown into little pieces and gave very 
poor penetration. It is different with the .32- 
40 H.-P. soft-points, as I have never found 
one yet but what hung together and expand- 
ed properly. I think that this difference is 
in the shape of the bullets, the .32-40 soft- 
point being flatter at the point and having 
more lead exposed than the .30-30 Winches- 
ter cartridge. What makes me think the 
difference is in the shape of the bullet is be- 
cause the .32 special, which has about the 
Same charge as the .32-40 H.-P., but ybout 
the same shape point as the .30-30, acts the 
Same as the .30-30. 

Again, the .32-40 has the advantage over 
most of the other small bores in the fact 
that it uses a great many excellent black- 
powder loads and does not lead easily, as its 
twist is only one turn in sixteen inches. The 
.32-40 shell ‘is an easy one to reload, as it is 
a straight shell and can be resized and Kent 
clean easier than the bottle-necked shells 
The short range cartridge with 98-grain bul- 
let (1 to 20) and 13 grains black powder 
makes a fine load for rabbits, squirrels, ete 


As to the .32-40 H.-P. being powerful 
enough for grizzly bear, I can not say, as I 
have never tried it on one; but I will say 


that the .32-40 Marlin with special smokeless 
steel barrel is the best all-around rifle that I 
have run across so far J. H. SMITH. 


WORLD'S FAIR HANDICAP. 


While attending the Grand American 
Handicap in Indianapolis, a number of shoot- 
ers asked when we were going to hold a 
World's Fair shoot. My reply was that I 
had decided to pass up any attempt to hold 
another shoot in St. Louis, as I had been very 
much discouraged over the attendance at the 
state shoot, but so many expressed their de- 
sire to attend a shoot in St. Louis before the 
Fair closed, that I became enthused, and the 
result was that some forty men promised 
they would attend Consequently, I wish to 
angounce that on Tuesday, November Ist, we 
will start a three-days’ shoot, the first day 
being devoted to a preliminary contest at 
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live birds and target shooting for those who 
wish it. 

On Wednesday, beginning at 9 a. m., we 
will start the World’s Fair Handicap, 50 live 
birds, $50, handicaps from 27 to 33 yards, 
money divided high guns, one money to every 
four entries. 

There wil be a suitable trophy for the 
winner, and at the present writing we hope 
that there will be enough added money to 
make this an exceedingly interesting contest 

A forfeit of $5 will be required to be for- 
warded to me on or before the Ist of Octo- 


ber. Post entries will be $55. 
ALEC D. MERMOD, 
Manager DuPont Shooting Park 
St. Louis, Mo. 
WIRE PATCHED BULLETS. 
Editor Outdoor Life—Who has had exper- 
ience with the lubricated wire-patched bul- 


lets in the .30-40 Winchester? I have ex- 
amined a sample of these bullets and they 
look good to me, but will they stand the 
heavy charge of high-pressure powder with- 
out upsetting? I can not understand why 
they are not more widely advertised in the 
sporting magazines if they are a success. 
Undoubtedly the life of a rifle barrel would 
last much longer with this bullet. We must 
have an improvement over the dry metal 
patch, and the wire lubricated comes near 
the idea BEADED BUCKSKIN. 





A CHANGE OF SENTIMENT. 


Editor Outdoor Life—The past five years 
I have spent in the loneliest cabins of the 
cow-boy, sheep-herder, trapper, tie-hack and 
prospector—men who experiment with noth- 
ing until it has proven its worth, men whose 
rifles have a reputation as widespread as 
their own names. 

In hobnobbing with these members of 
Nature's royal family, I learned that each 
owned a trusty old “game-getter” in which 
he had more faith than in pen or sword 
These, while of many different calibers. 
proved to be all of the same model. During 
this time I owned, sold or gave away al- 
most every known new-fangled, high-power 
rifle When I in my vanity submitted each 
of my new possessions to my western friends 
they admired and pronounced them “pretty, 
but showed no desire to try them or own one 
like them. Their usual remark was, “My 
sight is failing and I don’t care to experi- 
ment with any new Yankee tricks. So he 
would cast an affectionate glance at his old 
black powder '86 model .45-90, and drop the 
subject. 

In the summer of 1903 I made a bold dash 
back to artificial life and tomfoolery, and es- 
caped with no more taint of degeneracy than 
that of having a new suit of tan-colored 
“Colorado broadcloth” and the only high- 
power rifle the Winchester people ever made 
on the '86 model. This model is the only one 
the old-timers do not accuse of jamming or 
of having blown the face off some acquaint- 
ance of theirs To my delighted surprise. 
my old friends.took up this arm, and fondled 
it as kindly as they would their collie. And 
after spending a night with Captain Shaw, ' 
found that he had risen early. taken out my 
gun and shot a couple of coyotes on the 
mountain side before I had come to life. 

Now in numerous lonely cabins of south- 
western Colorado a new gun, the Winchester 
high-power °86 model, hangs side by side 
with the old favorite. 

W. W. ZOLLMANN. 


A FEW GRAINS OF POWDER. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I am a constant 
reader of your magazine and eagerly read 
each number. I like to read the “Large and 
Small Caliber Discussion,” but fail to notice 
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There is no large game in this country, so I 


much in regard to shotgun powders. 
have to turn my attention to small 
which is very plentiful. I have used nearly 
all the makes of smokeless powders. Last 
winter I used Laflin & Rand's “Infallible,” 
and obtained the best results of any. It is 
as quick as any one could possibly wish for, 
with an extremely slight recoil and no smoke 
whatever. I used it all winter without once 
cleaning my gua and when I laid the gun 
away last spring I could not see a single 
spot on the inside of the barrels. I use a 
Remington hammer gun, 12-gauge, and shoot 
21 grains “Infallible’” powder for both quail 
and chickens. Have killed lots of chickens 
at sixty yards with that load, using No 

drop shot. I reload my shéels, using the 
Winchester “Leader.” I find that they wil! 
stand reloading oftener than most of the 
others. I would like to have some of your 
readers express their opinion on this sub- 
ject E. L. BAIRD 


game, 


“ae 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I would like to see 
the following question answered in your es- 
teemed magazine, which I think is not only 
of interest to myself, but to the readers of 
this magazine at large also: Would some 
pistol expert give a complete and detailed 
description, that will enable a beginner to 
properly start the practice of pistol shoot- 
ing with a heavy frontier gun like the Colt 
single action frontier, caliber .44-40 and .38- 
10, also Colt .45, explain how to hold, how to 
zrip, how to aim and how to fix the sight, so 
that pistol will shoot bullseye without hav- 
ing to aim three or more feet below it, as is 
the case when shooting these heavy cart- 
ridges, where the heavy recoil throws up the 
barrel? Explain also how to aim for delib- 
erate and fine target shooting and how for 
snap shooting; giving instruction how to 
practice the last-named art and become pro- 


ficient in it; also how to best carry a gun 
for quick action in time of need. 
If there are tricks worth knowing that 


may help the beginner in acquiring marks- 
manship, quickness and certainty of action 
under all circumstances, please describe 
them. State also what not to do and how 
not to handle a gun and what habits not to 
acquire; this is an essential subject, too. 

So, please, some of you brother sports- 
men, give us a treatise on the pistol and its 
practical (7?) use, and let us profit from the 
store of your experience, which will certain- 
ly insure you the hearty thanks of many in- 
terested readers of this magazine. 

NEU. 





HIS CHOICE OF SHOTGUN. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I am now shooting 
the best gun I ever owned, an Ithaca. I 
have used it for the past five years with 
the greatest pleasure. I recently sent it to 
the makers and had their new fore-end eject- 
or put in, which, to my idea, is the finest and 
simplest on the market. I would advise all 
my fellow sportsmen who use this gun to 
have it put on, as it is as perfect and true in 
action as possible. J. A. MILES, D.D.S. 





NATIONAL BUNDESFEST. 


The Fourth National Bundesfest of the 
National Schuetzen Bund was held at Union 
Hill, N. J., June 12th-20th. It was well at- 
tended and proved to be one of the most in- 
teresting events which this organization has 
pulled off. Baron Sternberg, the German 
ambassador to the United States, was in at- 
tendance, and presented President Kroeger 
of the Schuetzen Bund with a gold decora- 
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tion six inches long as a present 
peror William of Germany. 

Among the western shooters in 
ance were D. W. King, Jr., and A. W 
son of Denver. Following are the 
scores of those competing 


from Em- 
attend- 


Peter- 
highest 


Target of Honor. 


Score Prize 
Louis Brehm .... .-- 72 $500 cash 
Adolph Strecker ....... 70 300 cash 
Dr. W. G. Hudson...... 70 $200 cash 
ee fee 69 GEhret’s prize 
ay RR ee 69 $150 cash 
Se ee 69 J.Ruppert’sbowl 
CR, GA: SEG ite ate 9 b% wo. 0'e 69 $100 cash 
Wee ee ie to dwn es 69 $100 cash 
We. Mis ME ca eekecees 68 $100 cash 
Stich Target. 
Deg. Prize 
R. Bendler . ; . 128 $200 
D. Loschner rare 165 100 
H. M. Pope.. . ; 224 90 
a ae 389 80 
Bee 3 555» ; 472 70 
C. A. Schafer.. ; 490 60 
Dr. Hudson ....... 521 50 
, ote lL ; 523 40 
ee SS wttaewensis 538 30 
ae ee 70 2d 
iF SS Rae eee . 652 20 
King Target. 
The king received a gold medal with a 


diamond in the center, and $50 in cas} 


l 


Score Prize 


G. Hudson 219 $50 
W. A. Tewes. 197 50 
L. P. Ittel.. 194 40 
\. Strecker 193 30 
T. R. Geisel. 188 25 
M. Dorrler Na 187 2 
D. W. King, Jr 184 15 
“Re a eer 179 12 
je “2 3 eee 179 10 


Score Prize 


- 2 i: See 74 $200 
Dr. W. Hudson.. 73 150 
D. W. King, dr... 73 100 
. “= | ae 73 90 
i E .'< «eno 5.0% opie ss ¢ 73 80 
ia te MO ow ws 72 70 
eS er ars ee 72 60 
Mm. Mi. Pepe.... 72 55 
go Cas no eS nw 9 eee WO 72 50 
ee ee rere oe 72 45 


Score Prize 


OE ere ee .. 97 $200 
. 3 "Sr eer er 95 91 100 
a 9 ER re re 93 91 90 
oe Se 0S Ser ee 93 89 80 
i EE ows es cg hee ue eee 93 84 70 
le I ode one as wl sire wing deere aa i a 60 
Se Se: Se ree oe eee 50 
et ee I Sn, 0 ois) eit Guard: } Oreck ea Ne 92 82 45 
ES eer rr ok 22 os 40 


es ee, IS, So wage aia or Wrend a Weide mae 91 90 35 


Standard American Target. 
Score Prize 


a i ate ig Ma we eral eh daeeys 49 $150 
i ee en nee as = ae 49 100 
ey EE ee oe ee 48 80 
A RT EE Ere: be te 48 75 
SN Ree ee ee 48 60 
ekg | eer 48 50 
Ee RE ES ee re eee 47 50 
Cate CN. cs akin os v0 0k homes 74 35 
'.SS S20 Serer 47 30 
ES FRPP EST Tee. ee 47 25 


It was decided that the next National 
Bundesfest will be held at Charleston, 8S. C 
in May, 1907. 


” 
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The remarkable shooting of D. W. King, 


THE GRAND WESTERN. Jr., of Denver at the National Bundesfest 

. » ' t) was liberally commented on by all present at 

As we go to press with this number 1e that event. Two factors which strongly 
Third Annual Grand Western Handicap militated against Mr. King appearing at his 
Tournament of the Denver Trap Club is in best were the fact that he has foy.several 
progress in this city. The number of shoot months past been traveling on the road, 
ers in attendance is greater than that whi: shooting the shotgun entirely, and was not 
ies, eae Beatie ‘ oes Races . allowed to use the telescope in his work at 
has ever before attended one of these shoots, . ; » = 
while probably never before has such a rep the big shoot (an aid which he has always f 
: : ioe . ag eget employed), as this instrument was barred in 
resentative dy of men faced the traps in the matches. 
this city. President McKenzie and Secretary 
Younkman, and all the other officers and On June 14th-15th the Hanover Park 
members of the Denver Trap Club who have Shooting Association of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
so ably assisted in the culmination of this held a big shoot at which about 10,000 tar- 
event, deserve the greatest praise for their gets were thrown, and which was attended 
efforts We are sorry that our last forms by some of the crack shots of the country 
for the August number close too early to al- including Neaf Apgar, Jack Fanning and 
low us to publish a detailed report Sim Clover 
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4 corner in Outdoor Life’s booth at the Worl d's Fair. 


The above cut shows a glimpse into a corner of the booth maintained by this mag3- 
zine at the St. Louis Exposition. It is located in space 34, Palace of Fish and Game, and 
is presided over by Miss Bessie Hortop, a typical western young lady, who will gladly 
welcome our friends visiting the Fair. 











Scenes of the Third Annual Grand Western 
Handicap of the Denver Trap Club, June 12-13 




















General View of the Grounds, 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


SALT LAKE CITY RIFLE CLUB. 


Following are scores made by above club on 
hand: 

June 26th 
ES ey a ee ee S1 
Litchfield 70 
Hirschvogel 76 
J. T. Breckon 
Yeager 
a ee 
toy Breckon 
Weatherson 

July 3d 
Johnson 70 
Litchfield ae 79 
J. Hirschvogel 
Breckon é 71 
Weatherson i4 
Wilson 


Hirschvogel 


G 








The Brick Breakiug Shot. 





dates named, shooting at 200 yards off- 
Average 
77 71 75 73 85 85 78 87 77 84 79—79 2/3 
84 80 81 79 75 .. 74 76 80 79 79—T77 10/11 
64 69 67 71 72 74 78 80 73 80 80—74 
76 70 76 80 68 76 83 72 77 77—75 9/10 
79 80 70 .. 738 75 66 86 78 81—T4 2/9 
71 60 —65 1/2 
BS . —53 
68 82 72 69 —72 3/4 
Average 
69 82 78 83 76 79 79 75 79 77 68—76 1/4 
76 76 68 87 84 73 79 75 81 77 T7—T77T 2/3 
83 73 79 85 82 69 80 72 80 79—78 1/5 
77 65 71 76 74 77 79 73 77 67 79—73 5/6 
73 72 73 
28 5 63 —48 2/3 
59 54 “.) > »-——=—b6 1/2 
J. T. BRECKON, Sec’y 











Photo by Mrs. Geo. Edwards 


HUNTER’S MOON. 


B. A 
When the hunter’s moon imperious 
Shines o’er mountain side and glen, 
Then a fellow feels delirious 
With the joy of life agai: 
Gone are heat-waves, dog-days, thunder 
Swept away by autumn’'s gales; 
Now the quail are hiding under 
Bronzing brakes in frosty swales 


Hark! the hounds! Their full 
Sounds alarum to the coon; 
Welcome! welcome! to a fellow, 
Mellow, yellow hunter's moon 


deep ‘cello 


HITCHCOCK 


Trees on mountains, grand, abiding, 


Cast a daily lessening shade; 
Now the doe and fawn are hiding 
Deep in moonlit, ferny glade. 

From the burr’s brown, prickly cover, 
Lined with shining, tawny plush, 
Chestnuts drop nearby where hover 

Squirrels in dun underbrush. 


O, the hounds with full-stringed ‘cello, 
O, the cornfields and the coon; 
Welcome! welcome! to a fellow, 


Mellow, yellow hunter's moon, 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
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CALLING THE MOOSE 


The September woods will soor cell the 
sportsman as surely as the guide’s birch horn 
willcall the moose. 


U. M. C. Cartridges are Guaranteed 


and your rifle as well, provided yon ehoot U 
M. C. Cartrides as specified on the guarantee 
labela. This will give you the confidence 
which helps to steady the aim and bring the 
game tu bag. 


U. M. C. Shot Shells 

Won the Grand American Handicrp. the Con- 
solation and the First Average at Indianapo- 
lis recently. 

UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 

Bridgeport, Conn. 
Agency, Depot, 86-88 First St, 

313 Broadway, N.Y. Francisco Cal. 



































The Ammunition That Achieves Results! 





SOME RECENT WINNINGS, 


: ° S!X out of NINE Missouri-Kansas Inter-State Team Matches 
EPPECTIVE | State Event at Live Birds 
IN Junction City, Kans., May $6, State Coeeaptanship at Targets 


THE HANDS OF 


ANATBURS Columbus, Neb., May 19 
AND EXPERTS Yerk, Pa., May 16-21 
ALIKE 





' Lefever Gun Fvent 


Americus, Ga., April 27-28, rst and 2nd 4mateur Averages 
80 per cent of All Contestants Using Peters Shells 


roo Target Event, Score 96 
§ First Amateur Average 
? Penn. State Championship 


Peters Shells Won the Amateur Championship 
of the U. 8. in 1903. 








SUPERIOR 
IN QUALITY. 
BEAUTIFUL 
IN APPEARANCE, 
PERFECT 
SHOOTING. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 


$98 Ch bers St. 
New York. oe. @. “Neller, Mgr. 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett, & Co., Chicago. 
Kelley-How-Thomson Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Pacific Hardware & Steel Co., San Francisco. 
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CANINE CHAT. 


Liquid medicine may be given a dog by 
closing the dog’s mouth tightly and holding 
the hand over his nose and lower jaw, and 
by making a funnel of the side lip. Keep 
the head erect, and pour the liquid into this 
natural funnel. It will strain through his 
teeth into the throat and stomach. By rub- 
bing the throat gently, it will facilitate the 
swallowing of the liqul 


One is often astonished at the extraordin- 
ary number of dog shows in England, but we 
forget that England furnishes dogs for the 
whole world, realizing millions annually 
from this monopoly. There is little doubt 
but that the attraction of the prizes and the 
certainty of selling their dogs in America 
will induce quite a few English and other 
foreign owners to show their dogs at the §, 
Louis Exposition dog show. 


In feeding dogs it is best not to confine 
them to any particular diet. I have found it 
best to give them scraps as they come from 
around the family table at meals. Like 
children, they are apt to be notiony, discard- 
ing that which is best for them, and it is 
best not to indulge them in their freaks of 
fancy, but teach them to take things as they 
come. If they turn up their noses at certain 
food offered them, they will not go hungry 
for the sake of carrying their point. Meat 
is to a dog what ice cream and cake are to 
children coming to the table and seeing the 
good things left by company, but they should 
not be encouraged to eat it, for, besides de- 
stroying their taste for other kinds of food, 
it fattens, makes them lazy and stupid, im- 
parts a mangy, disagreeable smell to their 
bodies, and often produces scratches. 


>. .@ 


It is not generally known by many people 
that there are seventy-four distinct breeds of 
dogs recognized by the American Kennel 
Club, and very few people know all the 
breeds when they see them The following 
is a list of the recognized breeds: 


Airedale Terriers Dachshundes 
Bassett Hounds (sm.) Dalmatians 
Bassett Hounds (r'h) Deerhounds 
Beagles Dandie Dinmont 
Bedlington Terriers riers 
Black and Tan Terri- Foxhounds (Amer.) 
ers Foxhounds (English) 
English Toy Spaniels Fox Terriers (sm'th) 
(orange and white) Fox Terriers (wire) 
English Toy Spaniels French Bulldogs 


Ter- 


(red) Greyhounds 
English Toy Spaniels Great Danes 
(black and tan) Griffons 


English Toy Spaniels Harriers 
(tri-color) Trish Terriers 


Bloodhounds Italian Greyhounds 
Boston Terriers Japanese Spaniels 
Bulldogs King Charles Span- 
Bull Terriers iels 


Chesapeake Bay Dogs Maltese Terriers 


Chihuahuas Mastiffs 
Chow Chows Newfoundlands 
Collies Old English Sheep 





Dogs 
Otter Hounds 
Pekinese Spaniels 
Pointers 
Pomeranians 
Poodles (corded) St. 


Clumber Spaniels 
Field Spaniels 
Cocker Spaniels 
Sussex Spaniels 

Irish Water Spaniels 
Bernards (smooth) 


Poodles (curly) St. Bernards (rough) 
Pugs Toy Poodles 
Prince Charles Span- Toy Terriers 
iels Welsh Terriers 
Retrievers (curly White English Terri- 
coated) ers 
Retrievers (wavy White English Terri- 
coated) ers (toy) 
Schipperkes W hippets 
Ruby Spaniels Wolfhounds( Russian) 
Scottish Terriers Yorkshire Terriers 
English Setters Griffon Bruxellois 


Irish Setters 
Go:don Setters 
Skye Terriers 

The last 


dogs. 


Pinschers 
Boxers 


three breeds named are foreign 
7 . a 


Entries for the World's Fair dog show. to 
be held in St. Louis October 25th to 28th, 
close on September 20th, which gives them 
plenty of time to get out their catalogue in 
good shape. We are sorry to state that the 
winnings will not count towards champion- 
ship, with the American Kennel Club, which, 
no doubt, will keep a good many of the east- 
ern fanciers from showing, and detract a 
great deal from the interest of the show. 


. 
It is not generally known how much 


stronger or more nourishing a bitch’s milk 
is than cow's milk, but on analysis it will 
show that the bitch’s milk is nearly three 


times as strong as cow’s milk; and yet often 
when people are feeding cow's milk to pup- 
pies they will dilute it with water and thus 
add to its weakness; consequently a much 
larger quantity has to be given a puppy for 
it to receive sufficient nourishment to 
tain it, and as a result the stomach is over- 
distended. Indigestion follows and the pup- 
pies do not thrive. Even when cow’s milk is 
given pure nearly three times the quantity in 
bulk should be given than if the bitch's milk 


were used. To every pint of cow's milk 
used, add about three tablespoonfuls of 
cream, which will make it about the right 
strength. 


Two of the best fox terriers have recent:y 
died, namely, Champion Meersbrook Bristles 
and Champion Royston Remus. Strange to 
say, they both died within a few days and 
with the same disease, viz., gastritis, al- 
though many miles apart—Ch. Meersbrook 
Bristles in America and Ch. Royston Remus 
in England. 

> . . 


Dogs should not be mated together unless 
they are at the time in perfect health and 
full vigor. If a bitch is an uncertain breed- 
er, she should only be tried with a vigorous 
and healthy male and then the rogeny 
A poor feeder is a 

REX. 


should have extra care. 
poor breeder 
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All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


IS KNOWN AND WORN 
Every Pair Warranted 
“SE The Name is 


stamped on every ¥ 
loop — 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the teg——never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


ALWAYS EASY 


ont Sik sad GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
eH Cotton, = Boston, Mess., U. S.A. 
Sample Pair. 


REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 












SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Ye Gods and Little Fishes, by Dr. Jas. A 


Henshall; $2; The Robert Clarke Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
As a poet Dr. Henshall, in the above book, 
fairly bubbles over with originality, vivacity 
and sparkling expression The entire sub- 
jest has been most felicitously limned, and 
on every page one realizes a sunny smile or 
two. The lines ripple along with the charm- 


ing cadence of a tinkling brook, as the char- 
acters and events ripen before one in pieas- 
ing pictures of mirth and jollity One feels 
keenly interested at the author's nimble wit 
laughs heartily over his mock-heroics, while 
the beauty of his scenic descriptions evokes 
one’s earnest admiration It is dedicated to 
Admiral George Dewey, in remembrance of 


the pleasant days spent by the author in his 
company on the sunny shores of Greece 
Book of the Black Bass, by Dr. Jas. A. Hen- 
shall; $3; revised to date and largely re- 
written; The Robert Clark Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
This edition of the Book of the Black 
Bass includes also the supplement, More 


About the Black Bass, and is complete in one 
volume. A new edition of these books has 
been necessitated owing to the destruction 
by fire of the stereotype plates of the former 
editions. 

In this new and revised edition the au- 
thor has largely rewritten much of the mat- 


ter, and supplied all the latest information 
in accordance with the present knowledge 
of the subject, both as to methods of fish- 
ing and the great improvement that has 


been made in fishing tackle 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


It is an 
has been 
more than 


exceedingly practical 
written with a 
to amuse. 


work 
view to 


and 
interest 
I He treats of the hab- 
its and habitats of the black bass, its solici- 


tude for its young, 
the same, its 
its savagery 


then its cannibalism of 
varying moods in all seasons, 
for food, its refusal of same, 
and other strange habits of this coveted 
game fish, all of which has been put forth 
in a most lucid and interesting manner 


Modern Breaking, a 
by W. A 
This is a 


Book About Bird 
Bruette; 150 pages. 

; treatise on the rearing, break- 
ing and handling of setters and pointers, em- 
body ing 


Dogs, 


the methods employed by the most 
successful breakers and field trial handlers 
of the day It is well illustrated with half- 


tons reproductions. 


Modern Rifle Shooting from the American 


Standpoint, by W. G. Hudson, M.D.; Laf- 

lin & Rand Powder Co., publishers, New 

York 

This book will stand as an authority on 
the subjects treated from the fact that the 
author is one of the oldest as well as one of 
the most expert of American riflemen. Dr. 
Hudson has received 


so many requests from 
brother riflemen to put into writing the nu- 
merous small matters which he has at var- 


ious times investigated for their interest and 
his own, that he decided to publish a book 
imparting his knowledge gained therefrom, 
and this work is the result. Not only the 
beginner but the experienced rifleman will 
find it helpful in his work. It is beautifully 


illustrated, showing positions in rifle shoot- 
ing, ete. The book can be had from Outdoor 
Life, and sells for $1, postpaid. 


Field Book of Wild Birds and Their Music, 
by F. Schuyler Mathews; $2 net; beauti- 
fully illustrated in colors; G. P. Put- 
nam’'s Sons, New York. 

Armed with this compact yet ample little 
volume, one might go forth into wood or 
meadow prepared to identify nearly any bird 
likely to appear in the eastern United States 
Most of all, he remarks, a bird’s song is to 
be identified by its rhythm, which is always 
distinct from that of any other species.. The 
distinctive feature of Mr. Mathew’'s book is 
its set of musical equivalents for what the 
birds utter. Other writers have taken up 
this study, before the present author, but 
none has brought it to so high a devblop- 
ment. In fact, this volume will revolutionize 


current opinion on the possibilities of bird- 
music Instead of the formless cries too 
often attributed to feathered folk, Mr. Ma- 


thews offers the results of his observation to 
show that nearly every one of them may be 
reduced to signs on the musical staff (or 
generally above it). The author’s versatil- 
ity, in being his own naturalist, musician and 
illustrator, may not pass without apprecia- 
tion, nor should one omit to tell the full tale 
of his achievement, which includes a series 
of popular botanical books, previously issued 
Mr. Mathews was evidently not dependent 
for his results in the bird book only upon 
his metronome (to measure the music’s tem- 
po) and his opera glass; he came to his task 
with a full love for what Nature has to give 
those able to take it. 


Journey of Coronado; translated and edited 
with an introfluction by George Parker 
Winship; $1; A. S. Barnes & Co., 156 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

This story relates the incidents and trials 
of the journey of Coronado in 1540-42 from 
the City of Mexico to the Buffalo Plains of 
Kansas and Nebraska. It is the first volume 
of “The Trail Makers” series being issued by 
the Barnes company, and which will attract 
much interest from the historical value at- 
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tached. Coronado was the first white man 
to penetrate into the heart of the continent 
from the west and to traverse a large por- 
tion of the territory afterward known as 
the Louisiana Purchase. Fortunately a vivid 
and dramatic contemporary account of his 
wonderful journey has been preserved in 
Castaneda’s Relations. This has been trans- 
lated by George Parker Winship and is now 
made accessible in this series with an intro- 
duction by this distinguished student of early 
Spanish history in America. Other volumes 
in the Trail Makers Series may be announced 
later. These books are accompanied by il- 
lustrations and maps For sale by the 
Tandy-Wheeler Co., Denver 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Edmond Croft, Tacoma, Wash I 
here to-morrow for St. Louis, via Billings 
Mont., but intend returning via Denver and 
Salt Lake City. Will you kindly advise 
where I can go en route home for 
days’ fly fishing? 

Answer—Presuming that you would not 
have time to go fifty or sixty miles off the 
line of railroad, we would advise you to go 
to the fishing resort of Vernon Davis, at Al- 
mont, Colo. (via Gunnison). The fishing there 
is in the Gunnison and Taylor rivers, two of 
the best trout streams in the state The 
Platte, which is a little more conveniently 
reached from Denver, is also a good trout 
stream. 


leave 


me 
a tew 


O. M. Barnes, Box 359, Salt Lake City I 
would like to know the velocity of an ordin- 
ary charge of No. 6 shot fired from an ordin- 
ary shotgun; also how far will an ordinary 
gun throw No. 6 shot—just a common fac- 
tory load? We have no chance to test it 
here. Some of the boys contend that a gun 
will shoot .No. 6 shot over 400 yards, and I 
for one do not believe it. 

Answer The following table will give 
the velocity and penetration of a 12-bore 
choked gun, from which Mr. Barnes can es- 
timate or compute the distance the shot 
would be thrown. 

Average velocity and penetration of a ]2- 
bore choked gun with 3, 3% and 3% drams 
of powder, 1% oz. of chilled shot. This is 
taken from trial made by London Field 
Their No. 6 are a little larger than Tatham 
shot: 

Drams of powder......... 3 3% 3% 
Amount of shot (0z.)..... 1% 1% 1% 
Penetration of sheets of 

cardboard at 40 yards.. 20 
Velocity at muzzle of gun 

SE DE vase sdbewescscecs 839 857 912 
Penetration of sheets of 

cardboard at 60 yards.. 10 


Frank Patterson, Box 351, Silver City, N. 
M.—Can you tell me the range and penetra- 
tion of the Winchester .22-caliber automatic 
rifle, as compared with the .22-7-45 long rifle 
cartridge—.22-caliber? Also is there a gun 
repairer in Denver who can cut off and re- 
choke and re-finish shotguns. 

Answer—The Winchester company has 
never published any data in regard to the 
cartridge for the .22 automatic rifle, but we 
know from personal experience that it is a 


STEVENS IDEAL” N°. 044 % 


much more powerful cartridge than the 7-45, 
in range, penetration and flatness of trajec- 
tory. For gun repairing write to Schoyen & 
Peterson, 1417 Lawrence street, or Paul 
Steuck, 1659 Lawrence street, Denver. They 
both do fine work and can satisfy you on 
any kind of work. 


WRITERS’ ADDRESSES WANTED. 

I see in your July issue that Fred S. Salt 
marsh asks a question on bear. Will you 
kindly give me the gentleman’s address, as I 
was not aware than any other person of 
same name was to be found west of the 
river? W. E. SALTMARSH 

Meeker, Colo 


Would be pleased if you would give me 
the address of Ashley A. Haines, who wrote 
the article “Six-Guns and Others” in the July 


number of Outdoor Life I wish to corres 
pond with him in reference to this article 
Cedarville, Ohio H. R. HITCHCOCK 


Will you kindly favor me with the ad- 

dress of Mr. Ashley A. Haines, whose moditi 

cation of the .44 S. & W. single action in the 

July issue of your publication I have read 

with much interest? E. V. KEYSER 
No. 112 W. 18th St.,. New York 


We. hope Messrs. Saltmarsh and Haines 
will respond to the above, we having de 
stroyed their letters after publication Ed 
itor. 





CURRENT TRADE LITERATURE. 


The Ithaca Gun Co. of Ithaca, N. ¥ has 
issued a beautiful catalogue of twenty page 
describing their shotguns listing in pri 
from $29 to $150. It fs sent gratis to any 
one applying and mentioning this notice 

The G. W. Cole Co., 218 Washington Life 
Bldg., New York, has issued a booklet enti- 
tled “What the Big Guns in the Gun Business 
Say,” in which is reproduced fac-samile let 
ters commending the merits of “3 in 1 oil 
from most all prominent gun manufacturers 

The Savage Arms Co., of Utica, N. Y., has 
issued a new abridged catalogue of their 
rifles, showing illustrations and _ descrip- 
tions. It is a very handy reference book 
that all riflemen should have 

Vernon. Davis of Almont, Colo., has issued 
a tasty 32-page book illustrating and de- 
scribing his hunting and shooting resort, 
“The Marston,” which is near Gunnison, 
Colo., on the Gunnison River. A copy can be 
had for the asking, and by mentioning this 
notice. 





NEW STEVENS IDEAL RIFLE. 


We illustrate herewith the new Stevens 
Ideal rifie, English model, No. 044%, which 
has just been placed on the market. As will 
be seen, it is on similar lines to their regu- 
lar No. 44% Ideal rifle with drop forged 
frame and new sliding breech-block action, 
but has a tapered barrel, military pattern, 
rubber shotgun butt and is especially desira- 
ble for field and hunting purposes. In weight 
the rim-fire will be 5% pounds, just between 
the Favorite and Ideal No. 44. It is made for 
all standard sizes of ammunition, fitted with 
bead front sights and sporting rear, and 
lists at $12. 
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VALUE OF THE HOUSE TENT. 


In our advertising pages this month is 
illustrated a house tent that should be in 
universal use by every American that loves 
sunshine, fresh air and health. This house 
tent is made in sizes 6x6 feet to 14x30 feet, 
and can be made as comfortable as a house. 

According to the best medical authorities 
of the age, tent life is most beneficial in this 
or any other climate to those seeking health- 
ful benefits derived from pure air and sun- 
shine. 

In view of this fact, the Colorado Tent & 
Awning Company of Denver (makers of the 
house tent to which we refer) have endeav- 
ored tc construct as near as possible a per- 
fect tent and one that will eliminate the in- 
conveniences of ordinary tent life After a 
great deal of study and the building of nu- 
merous models, their efforts have been re- 
warded and they have in the “Colorado 
House Tent,” the requisite qualities for dur- 
ability, convenience and perfect ventilation, 
as well as a tent that can easily be kept 
warm in the coldest winter weather 

It will pay any of our readers interested 
to write this company for their house tent 
catalogue, sent free 


Dupont 


Sq iad 


HUNTING AND SHOOTING JACKETS. 


There is probably no one in the trade 
who is individualy paying as much atten 
tion to the above line of goods as George F 
Webber, manufacturer, Station A, Detroit, 
Mich. Mr. Webber makes hand-knit jackets 
and sweaters for athletes and sportsmen, 
and makes them in every style. His reputa 
tion has been made onthe reliability of his 
goods, he declining to turn out anything 
that could not be absolutely depended on to 
stand the test of wear a hard usage. Send 
for his book describing and illustrating his 
line 


A NEW WEEDLESS HOOK. 

West Weedless Hook Co 12 Pearl 
street, Council Bluffs, lowa, is putting out 
some specialties in this line this season 
which should strongly appeal to our fishing 
friends. One of the claims of this company 
is that its hook can b ised with the very 
slightest amount of tensio ind yet be thor 


The 


LIFE. 


oughly weedless. They have sent us a num- 
ber of bona fide testimonials, and these we 
note to be of the very strongest character. 
Circulars and testimonials will be sent to 
any one interested, free. 


SPORTING BOOTS AND SHOES. 


We take pleasure in calling the atten- 
tion of our hunting, mining and prospecting 
friends to the advertisement in this issue of 
Witchell, Sons & Co., Ltd., Detroit, Mich., 
manufacturers of sporting boots and shoes 
of every kind and description. This big 
concern manufactures everything in the 
footwear line for the hunter, fisherman, ath- 
lete and gymnast, as well as special lines 
for miners, letter carriers, motormen, etc., 
for both summer and winter wear. It takes 
but a postal card and a mention of this no- 
tice to get their complete catalogue. 


SOME REMINGTON WINS. 


At the Grand American Handicap the 
Consolation Handicap was won by Mr. W. H 
Heer, shooting his new Remington C. E 
trap gun 

Mr. Heer also won high average for the 
three days’ tournament at the Ohio shoot, 
breaking 505 out of 525—95.6 per cent—with 
the same gun. 

At Union Hill, N. J., during the great Na- 
tional Schuetzenfest, Dr. W. G. Hudson, 
shooting a new Remington-Schuetzen rifle, 
won the King event, breaking the former 
record by 20 points. Dr. Hudson was pro- 
claimed Schuetzen-king for this remarkable 
feat. 


Among the shooters and trade represent- 
atives who attended the Grand American 
Handicap at Indianapolis, none did more 
creditable or consistent work than Mr. Har- 
vey McMurchey, the genial representative of 
the Hunter Arms Co He made one run of 
99 straight, and in the Consolation Handi- 
eap landed in the 97 hole, just one point be 
hind the winner. Had it not been for the 
storm which blew up during his fourth 
string, he would have finished with 99 or 
100 His work furnished additional proof 
that not only is the Smith gun O. K., but 

+ Peters shells likewise are pretty good. 


Stevens arms scored some important vic- 
tories at the late Bundesfest; Sixty - three 
per cent. of the total winnigs of first ten 
men were won by Stevens rifles; forty men 
made scores of 65 to 72 on Target of Honor, 
of which 28 used Stevens rifles; ‘top notch” 
scores were made by Theodore R. Geisel of 
Springfield, Mass., who obtained first place 
on the Standafd American target; his score 
was 49; rifle used, a Stevens-Pope .32-40-200 
He also won first place on Ring target, scor- 
ing 74. The winner of first place on the 
Honor target, Louis Brehm of Pittsburg, Pa 
shot a .32-40 Stevens-Pope rifle. 


On another page of this number we pub- 
lish a cut of the World's Fair exhibit of the 
Peters Cartridge Co. of Cincinnati. A cor 
dial invitation is, extended to all sportsmen 
by the Peters company to visit their booth, 
which is located in Block 9A of the Manu- 
facturers’ building. 





Dr. M. E. Taber, a prominent rifle shooter 
anc sportsman of Riverside, Cal., attended 
the National Bundesfest shoot in New York, 
and on his return homeward spent some time 
in meeting the Denver shooters. 








